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LITERATURRG. 





THE STREET OF BY-AND-BYE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ By the street of ‘ By-and-Bye’ one arrives at the house of ‘ Never.’ ”—Old 
Saying. 


- 


Oh! shun the spot, my youthful friends, I urge you to beware ; 
Beguiling is the pleasant way, and softly breathes the air ; 

Yet none bave ever passed to scenes ennobling, great, and high, 
Who once began to linger in the street of By-and-Bye. 


How varied are the images arising to my sight 

Of those who wished to shun the wrong, who loved and prized the 
right! 

Yet from the silken bonds of sloth they vainly strove to fly, 

Which held them gently prisoned ia the street of By-and-Bye. 


A youth aspired to climb the height of Learning’s lofty hill; 
What dimmed his bright intelligence—what quelled his earnest will ? 
Why did the object of his quest still mock his wistful eye ? 

Toe long, alas! he tarried in the street of By-and-Bye. 


*‘ My projects thrive,” the merchant said ; ‘‘ when doubled is my store, 


‘ 


How freely shall my ready gold be showered among the poor !” 
Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the mourner’s tear to dry ; 
He never journeyed onward from the street of By-and- Bye. 


Forgive thy erring brother, he hath wept and suffered long,” 

I said to one, who answered—“ He hath done me grievous wrong ; 
Yet will I seek my brother, and forgive him, ere I die ;” 

Alas! Death shortly found him in the street of By-and -Bye ? 


The wearied worldling muses upon lost and wasted days, 

Resolved to turn hereafter from the error of his ways, 

To lift his grovelling thoughts from earth, and fix them on the sky" ; 
Why does he liager fondly in the street of By-and-Bye? 


Then shun the spot, my youthfal frieads; work oa, while yet you 


may ; 

Let not old age o’ertake you as you slothfully delay, — 

Lest you should gaze around you, aad discover with a sigh, 

You have reached the house of “ Never’ by the sireat of By-and- 
Bye!” 





THE AE LAMB O’ THE FAULD. 
From Poems by Isa, just published in London. 


In yon rude lanely sheilin’, 

Near nae ither house nor hauld, 
There dwelt a hillside shepherd, 
Wi’ the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 

A gray-haired rugged carle was he, 
Wi’ broo fu’ stern an’ bauld, 

Wha said his sweet wee Janet 

Was the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 


Oh! blithe an’ bonny was the bairn, 
A gleesome thing was she, 

As wi’ her flock she strayed amang 
The hills where rises Dee. 

Her weel-loe’d mother dee’d when she 
Was scarce six simmers auld, 

An’ left the shepherd lanely 

Wi’ the ae lamb o’ the fauld. 


He took her in the simmer where 
A bothy he had made, 

Whene’er she tired he carried her, 
An’ wrapped her in his plaid ; 
An’ he sang wild Border ballads, 
An’ fairy tales he tauld, 

While restin’ on the hillside 

Wi’ the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 


In winter she would trim the fire 
When daylight wore awa’, 

An’ in the window set the lamp 

To guide him through the snaw ; 
Then, laid aside his drippin’ plaid, 
Her arms wad him enfauld, 

When he cam back weet an’ weary 
To the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 


The mountain blasts are bleak an’ chill, 
An’ she grew thin an’ weak ; 

There cam a wild licht to her e’e, 

A strange red to her cheek ; 

And oh! sae fast she faded, till 

Ae winter mornin’ cauld, 

Dead, on her father’s bosom, 

Lae the ae lamb o’ the fan! 1. 


He stood uncovered in the drift, 
An’ saw the wee grave made, 

Nane daured to comfort, when away 
He tearless turned, an’ said : 

There’s nae licht in the sheilin’ noo : 
My hearth will aye be cauld ; 

l’ve nocht on earth to care for 

Sin’ my ae lamb ’si’ Taz Fain.” 


“ 


A COMPARISON. 


Nothisg 80 easy as to cross the hands 
And wail and wail—to sit i ‘ 
And let our tears fall bh AGA ace Mla 


eavily, 
As if life’s aim were to ro awa Cosan” 


Rather than drive plough-farrows in ri 

And plant, and rear, and lift a betes eee 

When whirlwinds Sweep our autumn harvests low. 

+ harder task is his, who strives, withstans, 
Opes still, and on that golden ground of hope 

Builds up a wall of Vantage, that may cope 


With wilder storms to come—a harder task, 
But how much better, braver, nobler !—Ask 
What part he furthers in the echeme divine, 
Who only wakes to weep, and lives to whine! 





MARY AT THE BELL. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


For many, many years—more, certainly, than I can count—the rusty 
iron bell above the porch has creaked and swung: it has not rung, for it 
is tongueless. 

For many, many years, though not so many as the bell has creaked 
and swung, old Susannah Berry, the landlady, has madea pleasant home 
for countless travellers, Good beds, good fires, good ale, conjoiatly with 
@ larder of never-failing excellence. Travellers, therefore, journeying 
from scuth to north—coaches, swift mails, and chaises, tourists on foot, 
and doves in bridal carriages, have stayed before the Bell. 

Bat times have changed. A great main railway will sweep across these 
northern shires—this not nearer to the little town than some three miles 
or more ; 80 that great consternation ensuing, property is depreciated, 
people leave the town, or buying land, build themselves shops and houses 
near the spot where the station is likely to be. Clear-sighted people, how- 
ever, smile at this panic, neither sell nor buy, but wait patiently the 
course of things. 

Susannah is getting old, and somewhat infirm. She has long contem- 
plated the sale of the Inn and its vast premises, and retiring to a little 
farm she has three or four miles from the town ; but delaying her inten- 
tion mach too long, she finds that when the preliminaries for its sale are 
negociated with certain London auctioneers, they speak with great doubt 
of obtaining anything like a reasonable price. Their judgment proves 
correct. The Ian is put up to auction again and agaia, but has to be 
bought in, on account of the ruinous price offered. Altogether the mat- 
ter is most lingering and vexatious, 

At length a man who gives the name of Dymock presents himself, and 
offers to lease the Inn as it stands, for as many years as the railway may 
remain unopea up to that point ; and assents to pay a third of the money 
on taking poseession—a second part in the middle of the term, the third 
at the expiration of the lease. Neither his manner nor appearance is 
much liked by the men of business whom Mrs. Berry employs ; and there 
is likewise considerable difficulty in obtaining references as to his solveacy 
and respectability ; bat such are at length given by a solicitor, and it is 
arrranged that the offer shal! be closed with as soon as the intended les- 
see his been down into the north, seen the premises, the furniture and 
stock, and made certain fina! arrangements with the good old mistress, 

So Dymock makes his appearance in the little country town, and goes 
over the Bell with Susannah and heragent. This business concluded, 
the old lady invites him into ber pleasant sitting-room, to take refresh- 
ment and see the books. Whilst looking through the latter, a ledger in 


current use is wanting ; and ringing a beil, Mrs, Berry bids an old waiter | 


summen “ Miss Mary.” 

In a few minutes the person alluded to makes her appearance. She is 
a fine girl, of perhaps eighteen, very plainly but neatly attired, and with 
@ manner rather cold and repellent than otherwise. This increases into 
stately haughtiness when, with a woman’s quick perception, she reads the 
ruffian glances cast upon her. Intense dislike of this man is at once hers; 
and she has prevision that her war with him will be incessant : yet she 
does not quail—she has no fear of such a man. 

“ This is the young person, Mr. Dymock,’’ says Mrs. Berry, “ who stays 
here for a year to take care of my interests, as we have arranged. She 
is accustomed to the general busiaess of the Ino, and will officiate in any 
capacity not menial.” 

“ Bless me,’”’ saye Dymock, “if I’d only koown that sach a prett 
creature had been thrown iuto the bargaio,J’d said another buadred. 
Eh! eh! Miss Mary and I will be, I dare say, very good friends.” 

““Mr. Dymock,” says the old lady gravely, “ you must speak to and 
treat Mary with respect, or at whatever loss our bargain shail be ended. 

“No offence, ma’am—ao offence.” But though he says this, Mr. Dy- 
mock does not take his eyes off the girl. 

She waits no longer than is need/ul for the refereace needed by Mrs. 
Berry ; then she goes from the room. 

“Uuless you mean to ruin the business,’ resumes Mrs. Berry, “ you 
must treat that young girl with respect, for she is known throughout the 
towa for her spotless character and tender goodness. Her rank, too, is 
superior to yours or mioe, for her father was a solicitor. He was thrown 
from his gig, and killed, leaving a young, unprovided-for, motherless fa- 
mily to struggle with the world. I took Mary, then quite a child; thus 
time, her worth and goodness, ber affection towards me, make me love 
her as a daughter.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” replies Dymock, a degree insolently ; “she doesu’t 
look much like a lamb; but as no offence is meant, none must be tak- 
en. 

Mrs. Berry makes no reply. Business is resumed, and towards evening 
concluded, with this change on the part of Dymock, that he now greatly 
presses a much earlier time of taking possession than was contemplated 
in the first part of theday. To this the old lady eventually consents ; 
and it is settled that Dymock shall enter upon possession in a fortnight 
from that date. He then took his departure by the mail which speeded 
its Way that night to London. 

At the time appointed he returns. Asagreed upon, Mrs. Berry delivers 
up the keys of the house to him ; aod going iato the bar, receives from 
Mary the ready cash received up to this momeat of occupation. Dymock 
is witness of this matter. The sum is large, priucipally in notes ; and as 
the old lady unfastens her pocket-book to place them withia, Mary, woo 
has withdrawn a little to the rear, is startled by Dymock’s look—it is not 
one of mere curiosity, but full of watchfulness, cunning, and avarice. 
Suspicion is thus added to her dislike of the man. 

“ I have one favour to ask Mr. Dymock,” says Mrs. Berry ; “ thatis, to 
be your guest for the night, as I take coach in the morning on my way to 
London. I have a great deal of business to transact there, and may be 
away some months ; this is the more likely, a3 I shali proceed from thence 
into Cornwall, where some friends of mine reside.” 

* Certainly ma’am,”’ says Dymock, with great readiness ; “ consider the 
place your home for as long as you like ; though I am glad to hear that 
you are about to take lengthened recreation—it will do you good.” 

Nothing more is said. Mrs. Berry and Mary retire to a little parloar 
near the bar, devoted to the exclusive use of the latter. Here they take 
tea, and spend the evening in confidential business of several kinds ; 
amongst which is that of packing a quantity of old-fashioned and valu- 
able plate, that is to be taken care of at the banker’s till Mes. Berry’s re- 
turn. The morrow is Wednesday, market day; on the day following it 
will be sent for. 

Eariy next morning the old lady prepares to leave. She takes a ten- 
der farewell of her servants and old neighbours, who come to see her off, 
and of the old place where she has speat so many years. As she stands 


in the suany porch with Mary, waiting for the coach, which will be there | to the general business of the Ina, except that of treating the 





will take care of it, my dear,” she says, “‘ because much pf it is very old 
and beautiful, and could not be replaced. Take carg of it; for some 
day, when you get married, it will be yours.” / 

As she speaks, the coach comes ; the coachman and (guard touch their 
hats ; “ boots and the stable-helpers ran with the bores ; and Mary and 
she pass out from the porch. Mary then sees that Dymock is standing 
close behind them, and must have heard their conversation. However, 
there is very little tine to make much of the fact, for Dymock hastens 
courteously forward to assist the old lady, and the brief moment of leave- 
taking is veiled in tears. It is only afterwards that Mary has reason to 
recollect the circumstance. 

That same evening she is seated in her room posting the books, when 


some one loudly at the door and then enters. Looking up, she sees 
to her that it is Dymock. Offended, for he has no right to enter 
there, seeing that unless she puts down at once this man’s imper- 


tinent familiarity, it will increase in license, she rises and confronts 
with her proad bearing. 

“ This is private to me, sir,” she says, “ at any time, when you need 
me, or have business to transact, a servantcan summon me to the bar.” 

“ Pooh, ,”’ eays Dymock, “ this is all nonsense. Every room in 
this house it mine. When I want to enlarge our acquaintance, and speak 
a bit confidentially, it is nonsense talking about the bar, into which the 
servants constantly come.” 

“ We have neither now, nor can ever have anything to say that will 
need privacy.” 

“ Dou’t know that, young lady. Love often begins in hate. Come, 
sit down, and let us chat a bit, for you see I have taken a fancy to you, and 
think you handsome.” She makes no answer; whereupon he draws @ 
chair, aud site down. At this she goes to the door, opens it widely, and 
staods there. 

“ This is nonsense,’ remarks Dymock, angrily. “It is well, too, for 
you to know at once that no one conquers me, especially a woman. Now, 
what is it you want?” 

“ For you to leave the room, and never enter it again.” 

“Ob! oh! this is something new from a servant toa master. Well, I'll 
go when I’ve told you my business. As to the other condition, I shall 
please myself,’’ 

She condesoen je to make no answer, only stands there, pale with the 
deep resentmen” she straggles to keep down, - 

e rises, comes forward, stretches out his bands. “ In what part of the 
house isit you sleep?” 
| She is so surprised by the audacity of the question, that for a momeat 
| she cannot answer. Yet, quick of intellect, she rans over the motives 
| which can have prompted it. Can it be a vicious parpose—mere curiosi- 
| ty—so.we intent to stain her reputation—or some plan laid deeper still? 
It strikes her that it isthe latter ; so veiling heranger, she replies haugh- 
tily, ** [t depends upon how fall the house is. My settled chamber is a 
small one at the top of the great staircase. Now, having answered your 
| question, go.” 

* Thank you. A master should know where his servants lie. Good 

night: we shall be better friends presently.” 





face, that she feels as though she could follow him and strike him down. 
But she curbs her resentment, knowing that if any plot is to be circum- 
vented, it will be in some measure by disguising her icion ; there is 
also so large an amount of pride in her character,.as to lead her to wres- 
tle with this maa in a sort of spiritual conflict, and oppose what evil he 
may intend by counteracting watchfalness. 

She therefore says nothing to the servants, but pursues her usual du- 
ties till it is time to retire to rest. Then she goes to the chamber she 
usually occupies, leaving no one, as she isaware of, up in the house. She 
does not undress, for an undefiued terror that she cannot conquer cleaves 
to her ; so she takes her post by the window—the clear moonlight stream- 
ing dowa upon her pallid face. 

The window looks out across a wide, old-fashioned market-place, a 
clesr conduit, which never ceases to ran, welling in the midst; whilst 
around diverge little streets, so short a distance from the fields, that you 
can see their greenness and the shadowing hedgerows, Some time past 
midnight, two men issue from one of these streets, and come towards the 
Inn. They are strangers, evidently, by their dress and manner ; and pas - 
sing within the porch, stay there an instant; thea retreat back again , 
and steal within the shadow of some adjacent building. At this moment 
Mary hears a door open, and then shut; at this the recollection of the 
plate and Dymock’s manner flashes across her brain. The key of the 
room in which it has been placed is lying on the table; she takes it, puts 
it in her bosom, opens the door, and steals down the wide old staircase. 
She has reached the gallery level with the first floor, and from which 
branch a dozen or more ample bed-rooms, when a cautious footfallon the 
staircase, and a light ascending from the ground floor, meet her ear and 
eye. She has scarcely time to retreat into a large linen-closet close at 
hand, before some person is iu the gallery with her. As she cansee from 
the door which she holds ajar, it is Dymock. Beside the candle, he has 
what looks like an iron file in his hand, and he stops before the room in 
which is the chest of plate. Then he kneels, holds the candle with one 
hand, with the other inserts the instrument in the lock. This he does 
evidently with an art and coolness that show a master-hand. Still, with 
all this, the instrament does not effect his purpose. He steals down-stairs 
again, as though to fetch another; aud in this interval, brief as it is, 
Mary, with wonderful courage, issues from the closet, glides to the door, 
puts in the key, with difficulty tarns it, pushes open the door, gets withia, 
closes it, aud draws a heavy bolt as silently as she can across it. Her 
peril is s0 extreme, her escape so narrow, that it seems wonderful Dymock 
does not see and hear her, as even whilst he steps upon the landing she 
draws the bolt. He tries the new picklock ; this effects its purpose of 
throwing back the bolts; but of course the strong resistive power within 
defies his art ; aud beginning now to fancy, or rather to judge that some 
one is in the room, he retreats down stairs and the house is still. Ia 
spite of all her self-reliant courage, the moment which has passed be- 
tween extreme peril and safety quite unnerves her; so as soon as Dy- 
mock has gone down-stairs she siaks upon the floor, paralyzed with in- 
tense terror, yet sufficiently vigilant to hear if danger approach in any 
new form. 

But it does not. Save for the occasional creeking of a door, the vast 





old Ina is still ; and by-and-by the autuma dawa slowly breaks. Then she 


| draws some rugs together, for the room is used ag an occasional dressing- 


room, and lies dowa and sleeps. By the time she comes down to break- 
fast, the town bank is open ; so puttiag on her bonnet at once, she gets 
two of the men about the stables to bear the box; and accompanying 
them to the bank, she sees the plate deposited in a place of safety, and 
then returns home to her ordinary daties. She keeps very still what she 
has seen and learat; bat though her jadgment is not harder of Dymock 
thao that of many of the servauts about the ho d, or persons ia the 
town, he avoids her for several days ; aud when he does seek her, and ad- 
dresses ber, it is with the same cool effrontery as before, 





Time wears on ; and many observe bow little attention this man pays 
guards and 


in a very few minutes, she has agaia a word aboat the old plate. “ You ' coachmen of the mails, which pass to and fro to the north, with great oi 
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He says this so mockingly, and there is such a leer upon his cunning 
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vility and hospitality. Late suppers and early breakfasts stand always 
ready for them, free of charge : he rides stages with them, and places him 
self on a footing of equality. Now and then, rakish-looking meo, wear- 
ing much bis old appearance, come down from London, and stay with 
bim for a few daye, and then disappear again. Beyond riding out with 
these, and eating and driokiog, his duties are none. Occasionally he 
leaves home for a day or two, but where he goes no one knows. Clear 
it is, that bat for Mary the business of the Inn must fall into desuetade ; 
but recollectiug the iaterests of her good old friend, her vigilance is in- 
Oessant. . 

An extraordinary circumstance now occurs. It is September, and the 
weather intense!” hot: so bot, that nothing like it has been koown for 
years. Streams in every direction are dried up ; on the beaths and moors 
the fern lies as though scorched by a sirocco; birds and beasts drop 
down dead ; aod husbandmen have to leave all labour that is not in the 
shaie. It bas been one of these hot days, and Mary at midvight goes to 
béd,. She is alone in the heuse with the servants, Dymock baving gone 
out ob.horseback the previous day, and not returned. Occupying a 
chamber ¢* the front of the house, ehe is the first to bear the down-mail 
stop, and \he guard cry out, “ Help, here!—a gentleman is very ill.” 
Mary attire herself rapidly, and descends. Clark, the old waiter, bas 
already opqped the doors; and the guard and coachman lifted the gen- 
tleman off he top of the coach. He is a foreigner—a German, probably 
—and t h apparently past middie life, is still eminently bandsome. 
He is tall, somewhat stout; and bis dark hair, moustache, and short 
crisp beard lie in curls, tinged with grey. af ie 

“Tbe geatieman first complained of illness about five or six 0 clock in 
the aiteragon, at least so far as we can understand, for bis speech is a 
foreign one,” says the guard, in answer to Mary’s questions ; “ he has got 
fever, or # suo-stroke, maybe, as by his manner be appears to have 
pain in his tead. He seems losing his senses ; he’d better be got to bed, 
and a doctorsent for.” ; 2 

This advicdis fullowed promptly. The stranger is assisted up stairs 
into one oj tha best chambers, for his appearance and dress are those of 
& wealthy genteman. Mary goes into the room with him, and he watches 
her unceasingly and eagerly. When ebe retires, which she does whilst 
the waiter uudresses him and the chambermaid makes bis bed, bis eyes 
never leave the door. When he is in bed, be makes a beckoning with his 
hand, which the old waiter interpreting rightly, sammonses his young 


ess. 

“The gentleman seems uneasy about something,” says old Clark when 
Mary enters ; “it may de he has money, which he wishes you to take care 
of.” 


“ Poor gentleman,’’ says Mary ; for from the first glance she had liked 
his manly face. So she steps to the bed, and there he takes her hand, 
and with his other makes signs that Clark shall leave the room. His 
wish obeyed, be, with Mary’s assistance, takes from the pockets of bis 
waistcoat and coat a thick pocket-book, a purse, a considerable sum of 
loose money, two keys, belonging severally to a dispatch box and port- 
mantean which the waiters have brought up stairs, a very valuable 
waich, and a miniature in a morocco case. The large sum of loose mo- 
ney be places in her hands, as much as to say, with this pay what cost I 
may be to you ; the other things he places beneath his pillow, opening as 
he does the miuiature to show ber. It is the likeness of a middle-aged 
lady, dressed in « foreign costume ; and by the great resemblance be- 
tween it and the gentleman, it is evidently his si.ter or mother—more 
likely the jatter. She gives him to understand, as well as sbe is able, 
that bis property shall remain safe ; and he comprehending this rightly, 

bis lips down on ber hand, with looks of entreaty and respect, and 
which then, as a seal and covenant, he raises to heaven. Poor gentle 
mas, he seems so il] that Mary weeps! 

When the surgeon arrives, he pronounces the gentleman to be dange- 
rously ill of brain fever, and proceedsto putin force such active remedies 
as the urgency of the case requires. Another surgeon is called in, then 
@ physician ; and an honest, decent widow, long known to Mary, is sought 
Out a8 nurse ; so that in the shortest possible time the stranger bas ail 
the aid aud comfort money and care can provide. Mary herself is often 
with him ; batniog his temples, cooling bis parched mouth, staying his 
head in moments of wild deliriam. Aé times be is seosible ; and if she 
be not present, makes sigus that she be sent for, When she comes, her 
presence seems tv soothe him more than all else besides, 

Yet be is very bad, and bis recovery ali but impossible. Of his name, 
residence, station, or profession, nothing can be learut; for though the 
physician speaks German, and strives to ascertain these tacts, the poor 
gentieman’s speech is too inarticulate to be understood ; nor do such pa- 

as can be examined give any clue to the mystery. 

The gentleman has laia some days in this manner without Dymock re- 
tarning home. No one can guess where he is gone, unless to Loadon. 
After assisting the nurse to watch several nights, and the poor foreign 
gentleman appearing a little better, Mary seeks her bed in the grey of 
the rising dawa, and falls into a profound slumber. At noon she rises, 
and seeing to the duties of the household, asks if Dymock has not yet re- 
turned? *‘ Not that they know,” the servants say; “ but do you not 
know what happened in the night ?” 

Surprised, she answers “ No.’ They then proceed to tell her, that 
soon alter she went to bed, the nurse, dropping into a doze, was awakened 
by the loud groans and violent straggles of the sick mao. Wken she 
rushed to him, he was grasping his pillew, beneath which lay his watch, 
purse, keys, pocket-book, and other things ; aud it was not till ebe bad 
withdrawa them from beneath his pillow, and shown them to him, that 
his struggles and terror were stayed. ‘‘ The nurse thinks that his mind 
was wandering,” continue the servants. But Mary does not ; and what 
she hears from the nurse when she goes into the sick chamber, strongly 
confirms her suspicion. She learns, too, that the gentlemen is worse, and 
rapidly sinking. Stealing to the curtained bed, she finds him awaiting 
her, as thougb with bis last power and capacity to uuderstand. Speak 
he cannot, but be makes sigus that she take the valuable things from be- 
neath bis pillow. This done, he presses her hands a little together, puts 
his finger to his lips by way of caution or secrecy, and then makes ges- 
tures that sbe seal them, or put them under lock and key. To these she 
implies she will, and that most gladly, and at once. So taking these 
things with her, she goes to the bank ; and there seeing the head banker, 
who has long been a friend of Mra. Berry’s, she tells him all concerning 
the poor gentleman, of her suspicions of Dymock, and begs that he will 
keep the property she thus gives him in his strictest custody. 

“J will,” says the kind old man; “and heaven will bless you, Mary, 
for your faith and tenderness to a stranger. If he die, heirs may appear, 


“Several advertisements have been put into the London papers, but to 
no purpose. Even his name we cannot understand.” 
“ This is carious ; but accident and time often make discovery in cases 
of this kind as in ethers. You have done perfectly right, the sum you 
gay you bave in band being amply sufficient for all expenses incurred, 
and even for burial, if the stranger die. As for Dymock, your suspicions 
as well as knowledge only tally with what is the talk of the town. Mra. 
Berry’s solicitor told me only yesterday, that the business with respect to 
the firet iusta!ment paid is very unsatisfactory, as two of the bills tendered 
have been dishonoured. He intends to wait ten days or a fortnight, to 
gee if the remaiving bills he holds be of the same class ; if so, summary 
——e will be taken, and his ejectment certain, from a place to which 
has no right.” 
“I wisb the man were gone now,” replies Mary anxiously. 
When ehe reaches home, she finds the pbysician is with the patient. 
When his visit is near its close, she goes iuto the chamber, and learns 
from bim, in an undertone, that the stranger cannot survive many houre. 
Then ehe asks bim to let the poor gentleman know that bis properi y has 
been conveyed to the bank, and will be safe there tor any heirs that may 
. This the pbysician does; and though the shades of death have 
hate gathered over him, he seems to comprehend this, and be very 
tetal. 
ar Your presence seems a eomfort to bim, Mary,” says the physician as 
he goes ; “ therefore keep with him, it will make bis paseage forth into 
eternity an easier one ; for you and I may never know what it is to die io 
a foreign land, aud amidst strangers.” 
She needs no counsel such as this, homane though it be. Her interest 
in the stranger is, for its depth and earnestness, singular, even to beraelt : 
80, as s00n as possible, she takes her place by bis bedside. He is consci- 
ous of her coming, brings his bead a little nearer and nearer, till it lies 
quite close beside her pitying, tender face. He seems as though he could 
now die easy, very easy. As the afternoon wanes, as the last sunlight be 
will ever see rests on him, he feebly stretches out one hand near her own, 
and draws from the former a magnificent antique intaglio ring, on which 
is represented a lovely figure of Hygeia. This he puts on one of her fingers 
in the presence of the nurse, and presses bis lips that are past all power 
of speech with tender reverence upoa the hand which bears the gift. She, 
as sinks, grows tenderer in her en pity and sorrow, till the dying 
bead rests in her encircling arms, as though it were a father, or a bro- 


she sits much shadowed by the curtains, when the room door is suddenly 
opened, closed, and some one eteals to the opposite side of the bed. Dar- 
ing some minutes nothing further is beard, Mary neither epeaking nor 
moving, when the curtains are drawn aside, and some one leans across 
the bed, as though with the double intent of searching beneath the dying 
man’s pillow, and secking for the band on which, as it is supposed, is the 
ring. As Mary fully eurpects, it is Dymock. She waits till his hand is fully 
beneath the pillow, when ebe rises and grasps it. 

What is your purpose in coming bere?” she arks. 

He tries to withdraw again bebiod tbe curtains, but sbe resolves be shall 
not evade her. She steals quietly away from the dying stranger, then 
swiftly round the bed, and confronts Dymock as he is about to steal from 
the reom ia the same thief-like way a3 he entered. 

“ What do you want?” she asks again, as loudly as she may in such a 
place ; “if the poor gentleman’s money, or keys, or papers, they are at 
the bavker’s ; if the ring, it is bere—he bas given it to me.” 

“Has he—has he?’ repeats Dymock ; “and you dare intimate that I 
am a thief, do you?” : 

“Mr, Dymock must know best what he wanted with a picklock when 
the plate was in the dressing room.” ' 
“Ob! I hear that you are going about the town raising reports against 
me, and tbat the lawyers threaten ; but I care not this for all of you ;” and 
he enaps bie fingers ; “ but on you, recollect, I'll be avenged—you eball be 
as bumble before me as you are now preud.” 

“ Go!” is all she eays. 

She calls the aurse up, and returns to her watch, As the erey dawn 
slowly breaks, all is over, and the namelees stranger is at rest. She un- 
dertakes all the care of his funeral, places his head tenderly in the coffin, 
cuts from his beard and hair some of the short crisp curls tinged with 
grey, that are so beautiful, and veils the face at last tearfully and rever- 
ently with her finest and most spotless bandkerchief,and one marked with 
ber name. Then, when he is borne to bis grave, it is to the spot she has 
choeren, in a little churchyard outside the town, to which sweet winds from 
the surrounding moors will steal, and summer shadows lie upon it from the 
ivied buttresses of the little church. 

Till this time of burial, and afterwards, Dymock remains in the house, 
usurping all the power be can, and using it with the utmost insolence. 
Many advise Mary to leave the Inn ; but she refasee, knowing she is the 
trustee of Mrs. Berry’s property, and ibat in a few days the attorneys will 
step in and end the matter one way or another. So Dymock feasts and 
drinkg wine ; and bis suspicious-locking people coming up and down, he 
absents himself just as usual. 

His time of license will end on the morrow. Itis a lovely October 
day, and the anniversary of an ancient fair beld in the neighbourhood. 
According to old custom, the servants that can be spared are suffered to 
attend—tbose at inns not excepted. So, many from the Bell dress in 
their best and go. But old Clark remains at bome; he is aware of Dy- 
mock’s insolent threats, and resolves to frustrate any base purpose be 
may have in view. But the beautiful day passes by quietly tili towards 
the close of the afternoon. Mary, asis olten her custom in summer, and 
when there is little business on hand, bas taken her work, and gone tosit 
in the garden. At this time, just as the old waiter is serving a gentle- 
man, & distant bell is violently ruag, and appalling ebrieks are beard. 
Horrying to the distant parlour from whence these come, they find Mary 
stretched ipsensible on the floor,and Dymock escaping by the glase- 
door into the garden. Pursuit is made, but a borse has stood ready sad- 
dled, and he gets away. His purpose, thus frustrated, has been of the 
worst kind, and plotted with unparalleled art. 

Ou the morrow the bubble bursts. The down-mail does not make ite 
appearance till long past the usual time, then only in care of the coach- 
man. It bas been stooped during the night, robbed of a vast sum in 
gold, which was being sent down to the north by the government for some 
public purpose ; the guard has been shot dead, the coachman himself 
badly wounded. When the London police come down, the robbery is 
found to have been a long plotted affair; Dymock being a member of the 
swell mob, and his purpose in taking the Inn solely to effect this robbery, 
contingeatly with such others as might offer booty. His admiration of 
Mary seemed to have been real, whilst the quickness with whicb she read 
bis character, and the honest womanly scoro with which she repulsed his 
advances, raised his utmost animosity. He escapes to America with the 
fruits of this last robbery, and so the matter ends; though Mrs. Berry’s 
loss as regards dishonoured bills, ferged cheques, and the free use he made 
of her property, is very great. 

Mary is for some time ill, but Mrs. Berry returning, nurses her very 
tenderly. When restored to health, she makes the old lady retire to the 
quietuce of her rustic farm ; and taking the Ino on ber own account, car- 
ries it on with fresh success and profit, till the time ef the opening of the 
railway is very near. Then things turn out much better than was at 
first expected ; various offers are made for the purchase of the Beil—the 
best by a manufacturing firm in a neighbouriag town, who are about to 
build mills at not great distunce. 

Some business connected with this negotiation takes her from home ; 
and returning by railway, she bas two gentlemen io the carriage with her, 
who prove not only very courteous and intelligent, but remind her—one 
of them more particulariy—of the poor gentleman who died in her arme. 
What is likewise curieus, though they speak English fairly, it is with a 
noticeable foreign accent. On their part they are greatly pleased with 
her, and wish to know her name and residence, but do not like to ask. 
As the Inno is already partially ehut up—for in « fortnight there is to be 
@ sale of its effects—Mary proceeds onward to the farm, aud remains there 
that night and part of the next day. In the waning beauty of the after- 
noon, the returns slowly to the town on foot, stopping by the way, as she 
often does, to steal into the silent church-yard where the stravger lies. 
There is no stone above the grave, but it is beautifully turfed, and rich 
in epring with violets of her own planting ; now autumnal leaves bave 
dropped about it, and contrast their russet hues with its emerald verdure. 
She is seated brushing away the leaves in the waning beauty of the gol- 
den day, when the sexton and two gentlemen come towards the grave. 
Seeing them, she riees ; recognizing the two latter as those who travelled 
with her the day before, she bows, and passes on. 

_“ This,” says the sexton, when he reaches the stranger’s grave, “ has a 
bistory as touching as avy I bave told you of. 1 suppose you saw tbat 
lady rise from by it, and pass oa?’ They answer in the affirmative, and 
say they met ber in the train the day before. ‘“ Well, everybody in the 
town kuows her by the name of * Mary at the Bell,’ and by no otuer. For 
ye see, she was brought up by old Mra. Berry, that owns the ‘ Bell ;’ and 
when the old lady got infirm, and into trouble with a scoundrel named 
Dymock, as pretended to take it, Mary, then not more than eigbteen, took 
it on ber own bands, and got matters once more straight; for but for ber 
the old miesis would have been well nigh ruined. But that isn’t all she 
did. The stranger lying bere was took bad one night whilst travelling 
by coach, and so was lett at the Bell, He was a foreigner, and could not 
speak a word of English ; but Mary did not mind that—she pureed bim 
tbrough many weary hours of desperate illness, just as though be were a 
brother or a father ; saved him from being robbed by this Dymock I tell 
you of, and put all bis money and other things in the bands of a banker 
in the town, where they still be. Whea he died, she managed bis fune- 
ral; and folks do say, that some part o’ th’ berry’in money came owt o’ 
ber own pocket. Leastways, she choosed this spot, aad comes often to 
= it, or sit a bit by it; for all these violets ye see be of her set- 

ing. 

* Is sbe married ?” 

“No, not she, though ehe’s had lovers as thick as blackberries in the 
autumao. I suppose she took a likin’ to none o’ them, but means to set- 
tle down at the farm wi’ old Mrs, Berry, and take care of her.” 

The gentiemen do not hear farther, aa, retarning this night to the town 
in which they live, their time is limited ; but they are deeply interested, 
and resolve to learn more when they nextcome. For some years before, 
their eldest brother unaccountably disappeared, they at that time living 
in Belgium ; and this mystery has always been a solemn thing to them 
and their aged mother, who resides with them. Lest they raise false 
hopes, they say nothing to her till they eball bave learnt further. 

Two days before the intended sale at the Bell, the younger of these gen- 
tlemen, and the one most like the dead stranger, going to his solicitor’s 
office on business connected with the purchase of the old lon, has to wait 
some minutes; and doing so, sees on the desk a seal, which bas evidently 
been torn froma letter. Tuking it up to look at it, be is greatly sur- 
prised, and in much agitation inquires whence it came, as soon ag the 80 
licitor comes in, “for it is,” says he, “ an impression from an old family 
ring belonging to our eldest brother Carl.”—" I was struck by the beauty 
of the figure,” replies the solicitor, and tore it of a letter which came yes- 
terday. 1 will ask my clerks; they know from wheuce the letter came.” 
So the solicitor going fort, soon returns with the intelligence that it was 
sent from the Beil. 

There is no doubt about the matter now. So Mr. Gerber hastens home 
to his motber and brother, and breaks out the news ; aud next day they 
all proceed to Mary’s town together. They go at once straight to the 
Ion, and are ushered into Mary’s room, the only one now babitable, for 





ther. 
It is midnight, and she is watching still, for the nurse, 


at her est, 
tae Jain down till all be over. — 


There is but little light im the room, and 


oa the morrow is the sale. Whilst they wait till she comes io, they per- 
ceive, conspicuously placed in front of a glass bookease, a pair of gloves, 
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a scarf, and rich pin, and some other trifles, carefally preserved. When 
she enters, and they question her about the dead etranger, all Mary’s an- 
swers show it was the one they loved. Then she tells them about the va- 
luables, which are safe at the banker’s, 

“ What made you so good toa stranger and a foreigner, my dear?” 
weeps and acks the old lady. 

“T do not know, madam,” replies Mary, “except what from woman 
should be expected—succour to the solitary, and pity to the stranger, 
Now come up staira, and let me show you the room in which the gentle. 
man died, as well as come of bis beautifal bair.”’ 

So they go up-stairs, and bear from Mary’s lips how he they loved died, 
and judge how tender her own ministrations must have been. Thence 
they proceed to the banker’s, and receive documents of priceless value to 
them ; and thither to the churchyard, and to the grave made so beautifal 
by her tender bands. The next step is to Mrs, Berry’s, in whose rastie 
parlour they take tea, and bear that of Mary that enriches even their own 
unbounded gratitude. 

The Gerbers buy the “ Bell,” make it their dwelling, build mills at 
some distance from the town, and become rich and prosperous. The 
younger son, the ove so like the dead—for the other brother will never 
marry—takes loan from Mary of the beautiful ring, but gives another—a 
wedding ring. Now, eome time baving gone by, there are little chil- 
dren, to whom the old grandmother, sitting in the room in which their 
uncle died, tells them of their mother’s tenderness, when ehe was “ Mary 
at the Bell.” 





ANCIENT PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS. 


* = * * The connexion of medicine with religion was an o!d article of 
faith. Pbysic was believed to have descended in some mysterious man- 
ner from heaven ; @ celestial boon, like Virgil’s aerial honey, which in 
other reepecis it eo little resembles, Indeed, to judge frum the methods 
of most of its practitioners in all times, and especially from their nause- 
ous drugs and uosweet recipes, the uscent of the art from the diametri- 
cally opposite region would seem a more plausible bypotbesis and likely 
origin. Be this as it may, the editio princeps of the Pharmacopeia was 
universally believed to have been handed down to men from the summit of 
Olympus. It was pious in the ancient doctors to ascribe their crafs to 
the gods; but it was extremely prudent also, for the gods had broad 
eboulders, and when the physician failed, bis mietakea beeame convenient- 
ly involved in mystery and confounded with heavenly dispensations. 

There was, however, it is soarcely necessary to observe, a simple gene 
ral truth in those ancient pretensions of the medical art, ia common with 
others, to divine autbhorebip. “ God,” says the apocryphal writer, “ created 
the pbysician and the pbysic ; be hatb given science to men, and it is he 
that bealeth men ;”—a saying in exact accordance with what Cicero, 
Pliny, and otber classical writers have said upon the subject, amounting 
to a philosophical acknowledgment of the Supreme Seing as the fountain 
of all buman knowledge and intelligence. 

A curious notion seems indeed to have prevailed to eome extent in the 
old world, that the ‘sacred art” was revealed to the lower animals in 
the first instance, and was by them communicated to men. According to 
this view, medicine came out of the woods and forests, like our Saxon 
liberties. The beasts of the field and the birds of the air were the first 
physicians and surgeons. The wild goats of Crete were eaid to have sug- 
gested the use of vulnerary herbs, to which they bad recourse when 
wounded with the hunter’s shafts. The hippopotamus was supposed to 
bave taught the art of bleeding ; the Egyptians derived the use of purga- 
tives from the dog, and the ibis is said to have been their master iu a still 
lower branch of medical practice. 

The history of Physic, like other histories, goes back into the regions of 
romance and fable. In the two picturesque figures of Aisculapius and 
Circe, both children of the Sun, we are presented, according to the bappy 
conceit of Bacon,* with admirable types of the use and abuse of medi- 
cine; the hero, or demigod, representing the truth and the dignity of the 
science ; the fascinating sorceress foreshadowing the motley crowd of er- 
pirics and pretenders who flourish on the simplieity of mankind, and com- 
pete only too successfully with the most learued, experienced, and accom- 
plished of the faculty. * We eee,” says Bacon, “ the weakness and credu- 
lity of mavkind is euch, as they will often prefer a witch er a mountebank 
before a learned pbysician. And therefore were the poets clear sighted 
in diecerning this extreme folly, when they made A®-culapias and Circe, 
aad and sister, both children of the Sun, as in the verses, Afa. vii. 


‘* Ipee repertorem medicingw talis et artis, 
Fulmine Phebigenam Stygias detrusit ad undas.” 


And again, Ao. vii. 11, 
‘* Dives inaccessos ubi Solis filia lucos, 4.” 


For in all times, in the opinion of the multitude, witches, old women, and 
impostors, have bad a competition with physicians.” 

As to Circe, (who was not an old woman and not the lees bewitching on 
that account,) let us just remark in passing that this celebrate! enchaut- 
ress is more characteristically drawn by Ovid than Virgil in the passage 
to which Bacon refers ; at least if we consider ber, in conformity with 
Bacon’s view, as the legendary founder of what we may call the Lower 
Empire of medicine. ‘Tbe Circe of the Aaeid is merely a royal housewife 
at her loom, like another Penelope ; but in Ovid she is employed as be- 
comes the sister of the god of pbysic, and herself a wizard of such renown, 
sorting the flowers and herbs which her attendant nymphs have gathered, 
and distinguishing their virtues and charmsfor use in her incantations. 
The passage occurs in the fourteenth book of Metamorphoses. 

It might be inferred from the fate of A-culapius that though honoured 
by che father of poesy with the title of eter Amnmon, be was contem- 
plated at least by Jupiter, (if Jupiter’s sentiments on a question of mora- 
lity are to have apy weight,) as a no less audacious charlatan than the 
mort brazen and aspiring of his descendants. Agsculapius would seem to 
have the Paracelsus of the days of fable ; he proposed to restore not only 
the sick to health, but the dead to life ; and appears to have been very 
properly executed by the summary process of a flash of lightning, for 
performing, or attempting to perform the latter impious miracle. Mon- 
taigne sarcastically expresses bis surprise that the patron of the doctors 
should be sent to Tartarus for restoring a man to Jife; and eo many of 
his disciples pardoned, who perform the very opposite profersional feat.t 

But there is happily another version of the tale of the death of Zscule- 
pius. In the Republic of Plato an account is given of it, perfectly con- 
siztent, it will be acknowledged, with the usages of the most regularly 
bred physicians in the most civilised ages and communities. Pindar and 
other authorities are there cited as affirming that Asculapius was struck 
with thunder because be was prevailed on by a fee to undertake the cure 
and restoration in question. Pilato himself, indeed, is reluctant to believe 
the divine pbysician capable of so unwortby an act, arguing tbat if 
he was the som of a god, he could not have been given to filthy 
lucre ; or, if given to filthy lucre, he could not bave been the son of a 
god. At all events, the anecdote is of value as a proof of the veuerable 
antiquity of medical fees, in us much as Pindar was familiar with them, 
aod thought it at least probable that they were demanded by the first 
professional pbysician on record. 

The religious service of Aisculapius differed remarkably from tbe ser- 
vices of the other pagan divinities. It was the most practical of all, and 
came home, as the phrase is, “to the business and bosoms” of mankind. 
The care of souls, in the dark religions of Greece and Rome, was an office 
ill discharged, if it was ever understood or attempted by the priesthoods 
in general ; but the cure ef the body was not so vague a ministration, aod 
to this the altars of Aésculapius and the services of his clergy, so to speak, 
were expressly dedicated. His sanctuaries were, in thie reepeot, civil 2° 
well as religious inst'tutions, The Alclepiate were the physicians and 
surgeons of early times. Their temples were the first hospitals, the pri 
mmitive dissecting rooms, and continued long to be the depositaries of me- 
dical books, curiosities, and recorde. In the temples of his fabled ance 
tor Atlas, Hippocrates inscribed the progress of his discoveries and 
the results of his experience. The world bebeld in the middle ages 
something very similar to this, in one of the unquestionable uses of the 
mooasteries, where the art of medicine, corrupt as it was, found an asy- 
lum, to the aivantige of the poor especially, who had no other phye- 
cians but the monks fer the diseases of either soul or body. 

Leaving A-culapius in the place which is “not to be named to eare 
polite,” and rather hoping than expecting that his fate will even yet be 
a usefal warning to his children, we come down with a single stride, 
huge as one of Poseidon’s in the Iliad, to historic times and the veners- 
bie figure of Hippocrates, said and anciently believed to be of the porte- 
rity of A2-culapius, the sixteenth in descent from the god of Epidaurus. 
S holars have even preserved his genealogical tree. Physic was handed 
down from father to son in the family of the Ai:clepiadw, Ilke a manor, 
or an beir-loom. The great Hippocrates was the secoad of no fewer thap 
eight eminent doctors of the name, one of whom, however, was no more 
than @ veterinary surgeon; but he was the last of the race and in bis 
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was fallen into deeay, and the old intelleetaal estate, like 
dame peed , doubtless heavily encumbered and perhaps very 
little of it left. As Homer was called the father of poetry and Herodotus 
the father of history, #0 was Hippoerates the Seeond (for their style was 
that of sovereign prinees,) called the father of medicine. He has beea 
frequently paralleled with Homer ; and among other likenesses between 
the poet and physician, the non-existence of such a person as Hippocrates 
has been maintained with equal spirit, and, let us add, with equal suc- 
cess. It is ebvious, indeed, that if Outis, or Nobody, wrote the Iliad and 
Odyesey, the same autbor was equally competent to write the Aphorisms, 
or any of the sixty work contaioed in what is termed “ the Hippocratic 
lection.” 
ohe well known story of the meeting of Hippocrates and Democritus, 
(bimself a medical celebrity, and reputed to have been the first who pro- 
secuted the science by the aid of anatomical investigatione,) is quaintly 
told by that eminent writer, who, under the name of Democritus Junior, 
ve tbe world in the Anatomy of Melancholy, one of the most fasciaatiog 
as well as learned books in our Baglish tongue. It appears from this 
tale, (which is too well known to be repeated here,) that Hippocrates was 
the great “mad doctor” of his day, and the hamorous point is that on 
being sent for to visit the philosopher of Abdera, whose wits were be- 
lieved to be strangely disturbed, he found the supposed lanatic in the 
midst of his anatomical researches, and of all subjects in the world, ac- 
tually engaged in investigating the disorders of the brain. Hippocrates 
found in bis patient one of the first intellects of Greece, and is said to 
have maintained a scientific correrpondenca with him to the end of his 
life. The circumstance bas also been recorded, that Hippocrates upoa 
this occasion, with a magnanimity wortby of bis name, refused the eplea- 
did remuneration which the Abderites pressed upon bim ; an example ne- 
yer too mach to be recommended to the imitation of hie descendants, and 
which, it ia only just to acknowledge, har been frequently followed by 
not a few of them, especially those who come nearest to their great mas- 
ter in genius and reputation. 
Medical societies or echoolsa seem to have been as ancient as Hippo- 
eratee. The Hippocratic oath, as it is called, has been preserved, and is 
one of the greatest curiosities we have received from antiquity. 


“J swear by Apollo the physician, by Adsculapias, by Hygeia, by Pa- 
nacea, and by all gods and goddesses, that I will fulfil religiously, ac- 
cording to the best of my power and jadgment, the solemn vow which I 
now make. I will honour as my father the master who taught me the 
art of medicine ; bis children I will consider as my brothers, and teach 
them my profession without fee or reward. I will admit to my lectures 
and diecourses my own sons, my master’s gone, and those pupils who have 
taken the mecical oath ; but no one elee, I will prescribe such medicines 
as may be best suited to the cases of my patients, according to the best 
of ma pelea’ ; and no temptation shall ever induce me to admiuister 

izod. I will or maintain the purity of my character and the 

our of my art. I will not perform the operation of lithotomy, but 
leave it to those te whose calling it belongs. Into whatever house I en- 
ter, I will enter it with the sole view of relieving the sick, and conduct 
myself with propriety towards the women of the family. If daring my 
attendance I bappen to hear of anythiag that should not be revealed, I 
will keep it a profound secret. If I observe this oath, may I have suc- 
cess iu this life, and may I obtain general esteem after it ; if I break it, 
may the contrary be my lot.” — 


Hippocrates, as we learn from Galen, considered that in every medical 
case there were three parties, the doctor, the patient, and the disorder. 
It was something like what is called in pbysical astronomy the problem 
of the three bodies. Tbe most favourable combination is when the pa- 
tient and the doctor unite to put down the disease. If the sick maa leave 
the physician to combat the disease alone, or still worse, if he actually 
espouses the side of the disease in the quarrel, the consequence tust be 
that the doctor, instead of the disorder, must go to the wall. Bat if, op- 
posing the disorder, the patient will honestly take his pbysician’s part 
against it, there will then be two men against one malady, and there will 
be the best chance of carrying the day. We take this from the pages of 
Galen, assuming that our readers in general will prefer an Eaglish para- 
phrase to the original Greek. The theory is gravely propounded, though 
it certainly bas an air of pleasantry ; in its development, however, we 
perceive the good senee at the bottom, for it introduces a discussion of the 
various duties prescribed by good sense, no less than by science, to both 
doctor and patient, in the course of which a multitade of excellent rules 
are laid down, and the mioutest directions given for the management of 
the cick room (anticipating Miss Martineau), and other minor poiate of 
Sat kind, by 00 means to be neglected, though subordinate to the main 
business of physic. The great rale for the sick man to observe, ia to 
honour and obey his doctor. This is carried so far as to affirm that “ un- 
less the patient respects and admires his physician as a god, be will never 
follow his prescriptions with the requisite fidelity.”* The pbysician is 
on bis part to do everything to support the prestige of bis profession. 
Among other things, (and we think we have known doctors who would 
do well to attend to what Galen says upon this point), he ought to keep 
his hands and face scrupulously clean; his bair also combed, his beard 
trim, and his attire neat and becoming ; so as to offer nothing to the eye 
of the invalid to annoy and make him uncomfortable. Then Galen tella 
us that there are * some of his craft so senseless as to come into a sick 
room making a clatter with their feet, and speaking at the top of their 
lungs ; the patient is awakened perhaps from his sleep, and irritated 
against bis doctor before he sees him. The physician ought to choose the 
times of bis visits discreetly, and he ought to enter without making a 
noise, without raising his voice, or swaggering, or giving offeace by look, 
word, or gesture.” 

To return for a moment to Hippocrates ; we must distinguish between 
the ancient or classical Hippocrates, and the legendary Hippocrates of 
the middle ages, where be makes a prominen: figure in prose and rhyme, 
as for instance in the “Seven Wise Mastere,” where one of the tales 
begins with, “ Your majesty (Dioclesian) kaows that Hippocrate, the 
Wise clerke, was auncientlie professor of pbysicke in this citye.” The 
history of this very remarkable man fades away at both extremities into 
the mists of romance and fable. The gay doctors of modern times are 
flattered by reading that their great original bad a reputation for gallan- 

try in addition to bis professiopal glories ; though upon one oceasion bis 
devotion to the sex led him into a difficulty, not unlike one of the un- 
happy terapes in which the knight of La Mauchais involved by his amor- 
ous passion. The story (which is sometimes related of Virgil the necro- 
mancer), ran that a fair deceiver, one of the “ merry wives’? of Rome, 
made an assignation with the celebrated Ypocrae, (as he is called by me- 
disval writers), and it was arranged between them that he should come, 
by night with the basket to the foot of ber bower, when she would let a 

rope down from her window and draw him up to her apartment. And 
draw him up the lady did truly, but only half way, so that when day re- 
turned, Hippocrates, the first physician in the world, was exposed ia the 
basket, swinging between heaven and earth, to the infinite ecandal of 
philosophy and medicine, and the amusement of all Rome.t 

It is parsing strange, but in writing of most of the learned professions 
the subject of remaneration is perpetually recarring, althougs there is 
eertainly no natural association of ideas between so sordid a thing as mo- 
ney, and sueh exalted subjects as medicine, for example, or jariapradence. 
One of the most famous of the Greek ‘disciples of Hippocratea was Eras- 
— said to bave made a near approach to the grand discovery of 
arvey, and also to have dissected criminals alive in his inhuman seal 
her anatomieal research ; but most famous for the enormous fee he is re- 
— to have received from Seleucas King of Syria, for saving the lif of 

§ 800, afflicted with an amorous consumption occasioned by hia step- 
pera sbeanty. The fee is one of the most romantic incidents of the 
pe “Known story. The king is said to have come down with one buadred 

ents, equivalent to £20,000 of our money; but this is probably only 
“<n illustration of the “quicquid Giewcia @ndax audet in historia.” 
wat wy bowever, that the ecale of medical remuneration was high, 
taining ed Hippocratic age ; and it also appears that the practice of re- 
pe 4 Pp or for the service of particular courts and communities 
little comza : 1 age for we have it on good classical authority that the 
lore of @ talk y of Azina kept their state-physician, who reveived 4 aa- 

i, mg Glent, or about £340 a-year of our money. 
early wer ow physicians made immense fortunes, particularly in the 
Pliny in ra , aw agi The two Stertinii, brothers, mentioned by 
meee anchene ned ov of this “ Natural Historia,” (where will be found 

ars of medical history,) were remarkable examples ; 








cal , the Latin writers that Rome dispensed with 
regular ph ns thn = = hundred years of her existence. But if she had no 
Was not wirhout whet, vad enough of irregular oues ; and at all events she 
the Italians wh physic. Her first professed doctors were certainly Grecks ; 
who practised yy in generally slaves ; it is long before 

. a . 
A <4 indeed, until we approach the tans of the Maat ne neat: 

ea . . a 
M. Le story may be read either in the old French, in the second volame of 


- Le Grand’s abridgment of the P bli ; 
im Mr. Way's metrical translation. The Fre ca Ry wy and 14th centuries, or 


they not only spent large sums during their lives in embellishing the cit 
of Naples, bat between them died worth apwards of a quarter of a mil- 
lion of our money. Quintus Stertinius bad a salary from the emperor 
Claccius of five bundred sesterces per annum, more than four thousand | 
four aandred pounde, and considered that he did the court @ favour in 
accepting it, as he could have made a considerably larger income by 
private practice. * 

The name of the first regular physician (a Greek) who practised in 
Rome has been handed down tous Archagathus was so well received 
oo bis arrival that jus Quiritium, or freedom of the te! in its largest ao- 
ceptation, was conferred apon him, and not only that, bat he was provi- 
ded with a shop, or surgery, at the public expense, in the compitum Act- 
“ii, for Pliny has recorded the very name of the street he lived in. This 
was about the time of the second Punic war. Archagathus was as fond 
of phlebotomy as an Italian dector of the present day, for the Italians use 
the lancet without remorse. The lancet and the kaife were never oat of 
his bande. Ja return for the favourg be received from the Romans, he 
purged, bled, hacked, and cauterised them to such a degree, that at 
length they refused to tolerate such rough treatment any longer, and the 
commonwealth was purged of Archagathus himself. e read, too, that 
like all ignorant and iojudicious practitioners he brought contempt aad 
odiam on his art, Ata later period, when the whole swarm of Greek ad- 
venturers were expelled from the great republic, the doctors of that na- 
tion were specially included io the edict of banishment; a measure erro- 
neously ascribed by Montaigne and other modern writera to the elder 
Cato, in the teeth of the express authority of Plioy, that it was long sub- 
sequent to the days of the great ecnsor. But Montaigne was so eager to 
bave Cato’s support in his avowed antipathy to physic and physicians, 
that he seems to have been more than usually negligent of bis authori« 
ties in all he says upon the subject; even in his references to his dear 
Plutarch, who does not assert that Cato himeelf dispensed with medicine, 
though he hated the doctors ; bat, on the contrary, that he was his owa 
doctor, pbysicked his family kimself, and made such a meas of it, that he 
shortened the lives of both bis wife and bis son. 

Montaigne (to ramble for a moment with that most entertainiag of ram- 
blers) is exceedingly pleasant on the topic of medicine. He tells us how 
bis dislike to the faculty was hereditary in his house ; how he came of a 
line of ancestors ‘who had an instinctive aversion to physic; his father 
lived to eeventy four, his grandfather to sixty-nine, his great grandfather 
to eighty, without ever tasting adrug. He had a fine old uncle, too, who 
bad a fever, and the people about hia: said, “ if you do not call in a doc- 
tor, you will be adead man.” “Then I am a dead man,” said the vete- 
ran; but the Sieur de Gaviac did not die after all, but lived many a year 
to laugh at the pbysiciane, and his friends who wanted him to take physic. 
Then he tells a multitude of piquant anecdotes, all at the expense of the 
faculty; bow a boary Spartan was asked what had made him live eo long, 
and auswered, “ignorance of physic ;”—how the Emperor Adrian ex- 
claimed on his death bed, “ turbé se medicorum periisse,” for which anec- 
dote of Adrian there is, however, no good authority,—how somebody else 
sbrewdly observed of the great advantage the doctors bad, “ inasmuch as 
the sun illuminated their successes, while the earth covered their detects,” 
—and how the Egyptians had a law that for the first three days the pati- 
ent was to be dosed at his own peril and expense, but afterwards at the 
expense and peril of the physician. Thus he gossips for pages, and fia- 
ally informs as with a slight inconsistency, highly characteristic and 
making him all the more entertaining, that after all he honours the medi- 
cal calling, for be knew (as we all do) many honest and amiable men 
who followed it, and “ when he is sick he calls them in if they pass his 
door, only to have a little chat, and fee them as others do.” And cer- 
tainly this was an excellent use to make of an agreeable doctor, for in 
what profession is pleasunter company to be found, with how many of 
them is it not most delightful to converse, from bow many is it not the 
greatest pleasure to receive a friendly call, when the season is healthy 
and business slaek ; but the preecriptions of the wittiest and friendliest 
physician in the world are “ gall ani bitterness ;” we cannot have too 
little to do with the beat of them in the way of their profession ; so far we 
are quite of the opinion of Cato and Montaigne. 

Who the medical attendant of Julius Caesar was, in his voyage to 
Rhodes, when he was captured by the pirates of the island o] Pharma 





cusa,.f we are not informed ; bis suite at the time consisted, says Suetonius, 
of one doctor and two gentlemen of the bed chamber. No doubt Caszar’s 
travelling doctor was 4 pleasant fellow : most probably a lively Greek, or 
‘‘Gieculus.” Pbysicians at this time were rising in social importance, 
We begin to find them enjoying the friendship of great men and the fav- 
ours of great ladies ; one notorious instance is that of Eudemas, in the 
reign of Tiberius, who Was pbysician and “cavalier servente ” to Livia, 
and conepired with her and Sejanus to poison her hueband, Drasua, the 
emperor’s son. 

Another, too, gay physician of antiquity was Veotius Valens, one of the 
most conspicuous reveilers in that wonderful autumnal orgy described 
by Tacitus, when a pantomimic vintage was presented in Massalina’s 
garden. Valens, among other frolics, sprang into a tall tree, and being 
asked what he saw, answered that be saw “a furious storm coming from 
Ostia ;”’ a storm was, indeed, brewing in that quarter which, when it came, 
as it soon did, proved fatal to Valene, among the other favourites of the 
profligate empress. 

Under the empire, too, we find another proof of the rising importance 
of the profession, in the attention beginning to be paid to them by the 
satirists and epigrammatists. The comic writers seem to have spared 
the doctors. Piautus and Terence left the field unoccupied for Moliere. 
The ridicule of professions does not seem, indeed, to have been consi- 
dered either as a legitimate exercise or a fertile source of humour by the 
classic dramatists, at least not by the Latins This is, however, @ point 
which would require more discussion and eriticism than we have room 
for here—* Revenons 4 nos moutons.” 

Here is an epigram of Martial, occasioned by a person of the name of 
Andragoras, beiug found dead one morning in his bed :— 

** Lotas nobiscum est, hilaris copnavit ; et idem 
Inventus mane est mortuus Andragoras. 
Tam subite motis causam, Faustine, requiras, 
fu somnis medicum viderat Hermogenes.” 


“ Last night Andragoras was well and hearty, 
The merriest gues of all our dinner party. 
And dead this morning !—what was his attack ? 
He dreamed he saw Hermocratus the quack.” 
Here is another not so easy to give aa idea of in Kaglish :-— 
** Hoplomachas nune es, fueras opthalmicus ante ; 
Fecisti medicus quod facis hoplomachus.” 
“ Your lancet, doctor, so you've drop’t it, 
And in ita place the sword adopted ; 
But sure your art is just the same, 
Btill killing by another name.” 

A third upon a practitioner who was larcenous, and being caught io 
the act of stealing a goblet, showed that his wit was as nimble as his 
fiagers :— 

“ Clinicus Herodes trullam subduxerat wzro, 
Dupreusus dixit, stulte, quid erge bibis?” 

The “ Clinicus,’’ as the name imports, was a physician who was called 
to the patient’s bedside ; and it appears that only the most respectable 
and eminent doctors were thas confidentially employed. The clinict 
were the aristocracy of the profession. Herodes was a black sheep among 
them, and probably got little more practice after his robbery, or after 
his epigram. 

With Themiaon every schoolboy is acquainted, immortalised as he is 
by Juvenal for the mortality he caused among his patients in the autama, 
which was in Rome the physician’s as well as the farmer’s harvest. The 
old Scholiast says he was the “ Archiater il/tus temporis,”’ the first phy- 
sician of his day, as we would express it; or perhaps, and more probably, 
physician tu the imperial court, for both meanings are assigaed to the 
word archiator. 

There was another Doctor Themison, very distingaished also, and con- 
eidered to have been the inventor of bleeding with ieeches; whether 
thereby entitled or not toa place among the benefactors of mankind, we 
laymen do not presume to offer an opinion. 

We wish we could tell our readers the name of the medica! man alluded 
to by Horace, who was called in to cure a patient of lethargy, aud was 
knocked down by him. “ Lethargicus fit pugil, et medicum urget.” 
The same feat, however, has been performed in our own day, aud ta a 
manner to attract the attention of all Europe, by “ a sick man” at Con- 
stantinople, supposed to labour under the same distemper, upon a late 
notorious Muscovite doctor. 


The bydropathio doctor of antiquity, (for there is nothing new beneath 
the sua,) was Oharmis. He was nota Greek, however, but a Freachman, 
a native of Marseilles, and “invaded Rome,” so Pliny describes bis ar- 
rival in the days of Nero. He too received thumping fees, one to the 
almost incredible tune of £1,500 sterling ; he was probably indebted for 
bis extraordinary success to the confidence with which we are told he de- 
nounced the practice of all bis cotemporaries, and the intrepidity with 
which he pursued his own system. Charmis evidently belonged to the 
school of physic of which Circe was the mythic patroness. He was not 
the only professor of the water-cure in his day, but he went greater 
lengths than apy one else, after the manner of all great charlatans. He 
ordered the cold bath in the depth of winter; soused bis patients in the 
Tiber, planged them in ponds and lakes. Pliny gives us a vivid desori 
tion of his practice, which makes us shiver while we read. “ Mersit 
mgrosin lacus. Videbamus senes consulares usque in ostentationem 
rigentes,” 
e fancy we see Lord Palmerston or Lord Panmure soused by Dr. 
Lane, for instance, ia the Serpentine of a December morning. Cbarmis 
had also, in commom with very many of the ancient doctors, bis aaiversal 
remedy or antidote. It would seem, indeed, that the word “ charm,” in 
its medico- magical signification, originated with this famous mounte- 
baok.* His antidote was called Karmen, and its composition was givem 
in iambics by a medical poet, or poetical doctor of the name Damocrates. 
Galen has preserved the verses for us in his work upon Aatidetes. They 
begin thus (in Latia) :-— 
“ Antidotas quam recentes Charmen vorant, 

Affectus sanat qui molestarunt diu, 

Et quibus nullum medicamen profuit.”’ 


In the same book there are other wonderfal specifics in verse a!se, some 

in hexameters and pentameters ; one by Androniachus, recommended to 

the patronage of Nero, who is called the “ darling of established liberty,” 

a specimen of court flattery well worthy of so egregious a quack. Galen 

applauds the inventors of these nostrums for preserving them in verse, aa 

the best precaution against fraudulent imitations. 

The number of these antidotes or remedies was infiaite. For the the- 

riaca there were a variety of receipts. Then there was the antidotus Mi- 

thridatica, sometimes called athanasia ; the ambrosia, ased by Philip of 

Macedona ; the aromaticum, iovented by Gallus, and good “ ad omnia,” 

the nectarea, the incomparabilis, the preparation of Apollonius, “ que a 

lethalibus medicamentis servat,”’ and, most imposing name of all, the he- 

catontamigmaton, prepared by Galen himself for the Cassar of the day— 

and, like other remedies of the class, of universal application and vir- 

tue. 

Marseilles seems to have been a nursery of quacks, for at the eame time 
with Charmis there was also flourishing at Rome a charlatan of the name 
of Crinas, who united astrology to the practice of physic, “ arte gemina- 
ta,” says Pliny, “ ut caatior religiosiorque, ad siderum motus ex epheme- 
ride mathematica cibos dando, horasque observando.”’ No doubt the ri- 
valry was tremendous between Crinas the astrologer and Charmis the 
bydropathiat, though no record remains of their feads and competitions. 
Crinas, however, was a munificent mountebank. We may well call him 
flourishing, as be rebuilt the walls of his native city out of the fortune he 
extracted from Roman credulity. Why is it that we never hear of the 
doctors of our day beautifying or repairing cities, or making aay such 
handsome return to the public as Stertinius and Crioas. Is there any 
use ia suggesting the improvement of Dubiia, for instance, to our owa 
medical grandees? 

Thessalus was another great doctor of the same period, who took such 
jealous care of his own fame that he raised a monument to himself in the 
Appian way, and in the inscription entitled himself Jatro nikes. The aé- 
tion of erecting one’s own testimonial is worthy of all admiration ;—the 
duty is so often neglected by an indifferent posterity, or an ungrateful 
public. Thessalus trampled under his feet all the remedies of preceding 
physicians, abused the doctors of all ages indiscriminately, called Hippo- 
crates a quack, and Celsus a charlatan. If we sre not mistakea, we have 
seen a Thessalas in our own days. 

Any physician, beyond a doubt, might make himeelf popular in the 
highest degree by taking a hint from the practice of Doctor Asclepiades, 
who graduated in Bitbynia, and came to Rome just before the Christian 
era, as a professor of rhetorio, failing in which business he weat into the 
medical line, in which it is probable he found his flueat tongue no disad- 
vantage. He bad no science whatever, but, to make up for it, he railed 
at Hippocrates in “ good set terms,” and made bimeelf « special favourite 
with all the topers and pleasant fellows in the great metropolis, " or- 
dering bia patients the liberal mse of wine. He prescribed a flask of Chian 
to one, and gravely commanded another to take a bottle of Faleruian at 
his dinner, and probably to repeat the dose, if the first operated too fee- 
bly. He made bimeelf further notorious by a bet he laid with Fortane 
that he would never cateh any disorder himsel& The stake was ao leas 
than his professional character! Pliny says that he lived to a great age, 
died by accident, and won his wager. 

The name of Asclepiades, however, was common to a host of ancient 
pbysieians, the most of them pretenders, no doubt, to descent from the 
god of medicine, or connexion with the illustrious Hippocratic family. It 
is @ curious circumstance in medical antiquities, the frequency with 
which the same names occur among the physicians of different ages; the 
repetition has led, of course, to innumerable mistakes ; one doctor has 
the quackeries, perhaps the assassinations of another, laid to his door ; 
here there is a physician who gets credit for discoveries and cures that 
belong either to a predecessor, or a follower ; and ia numerous cases, as 
well as those we have already incidentally mentioned, the same story ia 
told of various personages, sometimes to their honour and sometimes to 
their discredit. The names of Chrysippus, Themison, Eademus, Alexan- 
der, and many more, seem to have been borne by numerous professors of 
the eacred art, as that of Hippocrates was by several of his désceadants, 
to the great embarrasement of the student of medical history, and dis- 
traction of the classical scholar. The cause of the confasiou is probably 
to be fonad in the rooted prejudice which seems to have existed in the 
mind of the ancients as to the hereditary transmission of the gift of heal- 
ing. For a long time it appears that to affect a descent from Hippocrates 
was the common artifice of medical pretenders, which they endeavoured 
to support by the assumption of the very name. Thea, when this trick 
was worn out, and when later physicians acquired eminence and popula- 
rity, these became, in their turn, the reputed fathers of a new brood of 
doctors, who pretended to their blood, and called themselves after them, 
in order to profit by their reputation, and the supposition of having inbe- 
rited their skill and their prescriptions. This is, at least, what occurs to 
us as a not improbable solution of the problem. We need hardly remind 
our readers to what a very late period amoag ourselves the ancient po- 
pular error of which we have beea speaking prevailed extensively with 
respect to the Stuart family and the disease which their touch was be- 
lieved to cure. 

Ansther thiog that strikes us as remarkable, is the extraordinary ver- 
satility of the ancient faculty ; there is scarcely a physician to be met 
with who is not alse a rhetoriciaa, a logician, an astrologer, or a poet. 
The mere physician is extremely rare ; or, we should rather say, the man 
who relied exclusively for his fame upoa his medical skill and practice. 
This variety of pursuits is not observable in the men of inferior celebrity 
only. The moat eminent of the profession were amongst those who most 
widely extended the oircle of their accomplishments ; and, doubtless, they 
were all the more enlightened for the expansion of their studies, particu- 
larly when they applied themselves to any of the kindred branchea of na- 
taral science, or to philosophy in general. Bacon has noticed the ten- 
dency of physicians, even in modera times, tocombine other pursuits with 
that of medicine, and he accounts for it by the perpetual competition of 
Circe with A& calapias, to adhere to the illustration with which we set 
out. “ And there,’’ says he, “I cannot much blame physicians, that they 
use commonly to intend some other art or practice, which they fancy 
more than their profession. For you ehall have of them autiquaries, 
poets, humanists, statesmen, merehaats, divines; ani ia every one of 
these better seen than in his profession ; and no doubt apon this grouad, 
that they find that medioority aud excelleacy in their art maketh no dif 
ference in profit or reputation towards their fortuae.” 

This state of things, however, has passed away. ‘‘ Noas avons changé 
tout cela ;” and the doctor who in these days should aim at makiog him- 
self of consequence by teaching oratory like Asclepiades, watching the 
stars like Criaas, setting the pulsations of the arm to music like Herophi- 
lus, or inventing a new fizure of syllogisms like Galen, would be as 
likely to fail in his enterprise as if he were to try the road of Valens or 
Eademus to fashionable notoriety. Concentration is Dow as necessary to 
eminence as diffasion was in aacient times ; the largest fortunes, indeed, 





* Some idea may be formed trom these facts of the vast size and population 
of Rome at the period ; they form at least as good a basis for & census as the 
quantity of spiders’ webs, from which the imperial statistician Elagabalus pro- 
posed to estimate the populousness of the eternal city. 

¢ The name of this island is curious, and very like one of Rabelais’ inven- 
tions. Does the word mean the Isle of Drugs? Were the pirates apothecaries 





version being tame aud wordy. be preferred ; the English 





* The word comes to us throngh the French charme, commonly traced to 
the Latin carmen, sometimes to Saxon or Gaelic origin. We really think we 
have assigned the true original of a word of great importance in our language. 

The wager of Aselepiades was in direct contradiction to Plato's notion of 
medical qualifications. “ Physicians would be most expert, if beginning from 
their infancy, they would, in learning their art, be conversant with the greatest 





or quacks? It would account for their violent seizure of the regular physician 
who was in Cwsar’s train. 


number of subjecis, and these the most sickly ; and moreover labour themselves 
under all manner of diseases." — The Republic, book 3d. 
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are made by men who confine themselves not merely to the practice of 
jo Fema but to the particular branches of it ; though, doubtless, 
the highest scientific reputation, which is not always in proportion to the 
physician’s geniue, is the reward of those who are not influenced by con- 
siderations of emolument in the choice or the range of their pursuits. For 
the present we conclude, but msy, perbepe, return to a eubject so fall of 
anecdote and interest. 


LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS. 
Concluded, 
The incognita of the pink domino had proceeded with me thus far at a 





burried pace through the dark streets, when just as she was assuring me 
that what she bad said about Beatrix was no calumny, but very true, she 
suddenly stopped, and looked anxiously down the unlit lane which we had 


just threaded, and listened attentively. 

She was evidently in great apprebension lest the man, whom we 
bad so unceremonously locked into his own house, should have dis- 
eovered some means of exit, and be now in pursuit of us. She spoke bur- 


ary * has not roy 
= be safer to elude him. 


We turned into a black alley, and by this time I had completely aban- 
doned the little topography 1 poseeseed, and given up the attempt to dis- 
cover where we were. 

“Can you,” said I, as we groped along, “ give me any proof of what 
you have said about Beatrix? Can you tell me her parentage, and prove 
that her birth was—was illegitimate?” 

“On one condition I will,” she answered. “ You bave said that if she 
really loved you, you would encounter any censure the world can heap on 
you, and wed her. You admit that the censure in this case is misplaced, 

upjust, is upmerited.. Promise that you will seek out Beatrix, that you 
will discover if she really loves you, and that you will protect ber through 
life against the world. You are an Englizhman. She will live with you 
in England, and none will ever know the reproach that bere hangs to her. 

Save her, Sherwood.” 

“ Go on, I will—I will marry Beatrix, whoever she may be, if she loves 
me,” I replied firmly. 

“Then hear her story. I was breught up a spoilt child. The world 
seemed to be made for me. Everything obeyed my slightest wish ; every- 
thing seemed devoted to me. Yet I soon felt héw lonely this child’s 
grandeur was. My parents were cold and distant. 1 was an only cbild 
and a lonely ene; and I soon found that my governesses were the sole 
companions I had. Among these was one of your nation, with red hair, 
a cold blue eye, a back as stiff as a poker, and that severe rigidity of 
manner, that clear commanding voice which bespeak the strong-minded 
woman. She was a purist and a puritan, a sabbatarian and a sermonizer. 
She was supreme in all the virtues, and learned in all the ologies ; and 
ere she bad been with me a month, she had done more to make me hate 
all that was good and right and decent, than a legion of devils could have 
effected. I soon got thin and ugly under her hash regime. She quar- 
relled with anybody about me, and her place was soon filled by a garral- 
ous French woman of the wey loosest and vainest school. I was now 
sixteen, and—eo the looking-glass and Mademoiselle Bruat told me—ver 
handsome. I was to be introduced next season, and my instructress ini- 
tiated me gracefully into all the arts of the toilette, the ways of wooing, 
ar and withering at will, and the mode of making the most of my 
nat attractions. I had a wit and a will of my own, and sbe turned 
them to good advantage. She fed me with some of the best and worst 
French literature ; gave me false though brilliant ideas of the world ; put 
Voltaire and, still worse-—Rousseau—into the hands of a girl of sixteen ; 
and left in her room a library of the choice villanies which the French 
prees has unblusbingly produced, and with which, whenever she was gone 
out, I was wont to fill my young, ferward mind. 

I soon found that I bad much wit, more vanity, most conceit; while I 
had little faith, lees charity, and least reer. At seventeen I was in- 
troduced in Munich. I found the world detestable in its ball-rooms. My 
tongue was tied by the peculiarity of my position, and I had to assume 
an air of extreme modesty in my character of débutante. En effet, I 
felt shy at first, but I soon found how easily I rose above my fellows by 
the selfich wilfulness of my nature. At the end of a year I was told that 
I was to marry a man among the highest of the state. The feeling of 

ambition fired me, I cared little about my husband, but I longed for 
er. Unfortunately, as ill-luck would have it, I fell desperately in 
e just after this announcement. The inspirer of this strange new 
feeling was a young man, who had already begun to make a furor in 
Maun It was not alone bis Apollo-like beauty, his manliness and re- 
finement so wonderfully combined. It was not bis high intellectual pow- 
ers and extensive knowledge, nor even the brilliance of his conversation, 
though it attracted young and old, grave and gay around him. It was 
the courageous novelty of his sentiments, as he came forward in a vicious 
age to abuse and deride its follies and its crimes. One bitter satirical 
poem levelled at royalty itself had been ascribed to him, and the very 
person who had offered for my hand came under his ruthless scourge, in 
a truly ridiculous light. 

When one morning my father came in his stiff manner to ask me what 

answer I should send to the offer of my suitor, I took up the poem I was 


to escape again and follow us. Still it 
Let us pick our way through this narrow 


ig. 

“* Show him these lines,” said I, “ and tell him I should refuse, even if 
he were the Emperor of Germany himeelf.” 

My father had the sense never to deliver this message. 

Meanwhile, among the many girls with whom I bad mixed in society, 
I could find only one that I cared for. Caroline Von Grevenburg at- 
tracted me, because she was so unlike myself, and indeed unlike any one 
else. At first I thought her ramen pony | and reserved; but when I had 
glided into ber confidence, 1 found out her true and charming character. 

he was gentle, sweet and placid as a dove. She bad scarce a fault. 
Unselfish, loving, warm, she was still full of a wild enthusiasm for all 
that was beautiful and romantic, and she had a deep feeling of religion, 
= with a certain poetry that accorded with her saintlike yet still 
earthly features, 

We grew as intimate as twin roses. She confided everything to me, 
and among other things she told me that Von Ritter loved her and that 
she loved him again. It was a desperate struggle with myself, for I had 
begun to love this girl as a sister, yet I could scarcely resign Von Ritter. 
The case, however, was soon decided. 

She came to me one morning weeping bitterly. Her lover had asked 
the consent of her parents. He was penniless, and of an insignificant 
fnily. It was only his talents that admitted him into society aud about 


Caroline on the other hand had a large fortune. It was quite natural, 
as the world oe, that her parents should object, though nature in this 
as in many other cases was no real excuse for the wrong. It was not, 
however, the mere refusal that chiefly grieved my poor friend. It was 
the —_ contempt with which Von Ritter had met it. 

“I own,” he had said, “ that Iam all unworthy of your daughter in 
myeelf, but I deny that I am inferior in birth and fortune, I deny that 
rank depends merely on a patent of nobility ; or that fortune can be 
counted in bank notes. Education gives real rank ; capability is real 
fortune. You may choose for your daughter an illiterate clod, whose 
Dame was beard in the ranks of the crusaders. He may have a regal ac- 
eount with Messrs. d’Kichthal, and e castle in the Tyrol. But I will still 
deny that the rank and fortune are superior to mine.”’ 

It is needless to say that papa Grevenburg had laughed heartily at this 

blican effusion, and that Von Ritter had retired with a cur ing lip. 
consoled Caroline to the best of my power, though I confess I could 
ecarcely smother a feeling of pleasure at this improved phase in my pros- 
pects. It mattered little to me that he loved another, and that that 
other was my bosom friend. 1 was too selfish to see apything but the 
joy of been 4 the one nelag a loved on earth, 
was wever, wholly devoid of feeling, and I had, mingled with 
somewhat of ambition, a high admiration for noble and Sivelens 


As I lay that night sleepless and musing, it occurred to me that I 
could by one fine action sacrifice my own happiness for life, and ensure 
that of two fellow-beings. The idea grew upon me in all its beauty. My 
lofty suitor was to visit me the next day, to prosecute his almost ho 
less suit. For the first time I received him with a smile, and feigned an 
affection which I was far from feeling. He was so delighted, that he 
oo A ay refrain trom covering my hands with kisses and calling me 

e. 

“ On one condition,” I said, “ I will be your wife. Herman V i 
ter must be sent as ambassador to Austria.” oe 

His brow darkened. He remembered too well the reported author- 
ehip of the verses I have mentioned. 

Impossible,” he replied. “ There is spirit of republicanism in him 
that cannot and chali not be e 

* Adieu, then,” I replied carelessly. “ I shall marry him next month.” 

My suitor was a fool, and what is more—he was im love with me, 








The next day it was arranged that the appointment should be placed in 
my three hours before the marriage ceremony was performed. I 
was 80 delighted at my own self-command, and at this one generous action 
of my life, that I determined to make the most of it. I was to keep it 
secret as a surprise for Caroline, and the moment my wedding was over, I 
intended to place the signed appointment in her hands. 

Meanwhile the next two months were passed in preparing for the grand 
event, and I saw but little of my friend. Whenever I did so, I consoled her 
and'gaveherhopes. Tbeday before my marriage I sent for her. I wassim- 
ply told that she was too unwell to come and see me, and I was too husy 
to go to her. As soon, however, as all was over, I ran with my precious 

ift in my band, to enjoy the reward of my sacrifice in the sight of her 

appiness. I found her in a state of delirious fever. The Count Von 
Dornbeim, a bulking, red-faced young cavalry officer, whose only recom- 
mendation was a good old name and a large estate in rocks and forest, 
was sitting by ber bedside lookiog the picture of stupidity. Two days 
before, her parents had literally dragged her to the altar to become the 
wife of this blockhead, and had bullied her into acceptance of his hand. 
She had held up till all was over, and had then sunk insensible. Von 
Ritter, like a man of honour, left Munich the moment he heard of this 
barbarous marriage, not even daring to seek an interview with Caroline 
before he left. e of course refused the proffered apenetoat. and made 
for Italy, the land of his dreams. Meanwhile, I knew from her own 
mouth, that Caroline and the Count lived simply on terms of friendship, 
and that she refused his gross overtures of affection as she had before 
refused his hand. 

But I had gained the summit of my own ambition, and I began, like a 
spoiled child as I was, to abuse the power I possessed over my weak hus- 
band. I was moderate enough at first, but the more I found that every- 
thing gave way before me, the more the necessity of exercising my power 
grew upon me; the more I indulged, the worse I became. Ere three 
yeare had elapsed, I believe I was notorious for every species of extrava- 
gance, if not of vice. 

When that period had elapsed, Von Ritter returned. He had travelled 
through Italy and France ; and winters passed at Naples, Florence and 
Paris had completely altered bim, still young as he was, and weak 
enough to receive impressions without testing them. 

Disappointment or rather despair had made him reckless, temptation 
had ensnared him, and he had ere long slipped imperceptibly into the 
very abyss against which he had passed his earlier days in declaiming. 

Still, on bis return to Munich, he was at firet carefui and reserved ; but 
the temptation around him was too much for his weak character. He 
had travelled and seen the world, which was then a far greater recom- 
mendation than now. He had adopted the easy nonchalance of Paris, 
and mingled it with his own sparkling wit. His former marked peculia- 
rities were moulded Gown and softened ; his intellectual powers deve- 
loped ; his opinions formed and fixed. 

He avoided Caroline as much as possible for a long time, but her affec- 
tion soon outbalanced his prudence, and ere long both had fallen. This 
was the beginuing of evil. From that moment, the demon of vicious in- 
dulgence could number Herman Von Ritter in his train. 

The Countess Von Dornbeim soon retired to the Tyrol alone. She was 
on the same terms still with her husband, who bad stormed and fretted 
till be found it useless, and then like a pradent man, rather than publish 
his own shame, had returned to his former life of bloated bachelor-hood. 
Your friend was now born, and was brought up in the old castle in the 
Tyrol, whither Caroline returned for some months to educate her own 
dear child. I would I could have done the same. The calm of the coun- 
try and the sight of nature’s grandest aspect soon worked a change upon 
her. She repented ber fall, and was eventually reconciled to her hus- 
band. 

I cannot bear to tell you of my own reckless descent. I was also partly 
the victim of a system of forced and unnatural marriage. I had uttered 
a vow against my own conscience and I could never keep it. Von Rit- 
ter toe had become worse and worse. We drew together ; but our intri- 
gues were at first confined to politics. I was still, however, attached to 
him, and ten years after his return to Munich I had ensnared him. Bea- 
trix—Beatrix whom you love, was our child. 

She paused here. We stood in the dark street, each burying our feel- 
ings in the dead silence of the night. At length she continued : 

** You can imagine the rest. Herman took our child under his own 
roof, and her innocent, lovely face gradually recalled him to a sense of 
his own ein. In a few years he was a reformed man, and he passed his 
time in forming and working out schemes for the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures. He became one of the most useful men in the capital. The peo- 
ple respected and loved him, and his power augmented till it became 
even dangerous. He now worked out his old theories, and all his ener- 
gies were turned against the very vices in which he bad at one time taken 
80 prominent a part. 

“ Beatrix was the only one of my children that I really loved, and in 
my better moments I was wont to go and see her. She never knew I was 
her mother, however, for I had not the courage to tell her. She was 
breught up to believe that her mother was dead. 

* At length Von Ritter wrote his celebrated ‘ Utopia.’ It was filled 
with liberal ideas, which the conservative and despotic spirit of the Go- 
vernment dubbed as revolutionary. I confess I thought them dangerous 
myself. At any rate he was ordered to leave the country quietly, and 
the book, when too late, was suppressed. It was now in my power to 
succour him. You will ask me why I did not do so? I reply, that m 
whole life since has been passed in regretting my neglect of him. Ih 
indeed, cogent reasons at the time. Our connexion had long since—for 
about twelve years—ceased. On his side a coolness bad succeeded, fol- 
lowed by disgust at what he called my open licentiousness, but which was 
really my reckless attempt to drive away the phantoms of my crimes. 
He had, indeed, never reproached, nor even reproved me ; but at length 
he had striven to recall me delicately to a sense of my folly, and this had 
irritated me. 

“Moreover, Beatrix was growing up. Inquiries would naturally be 
made as to her parentage. 1 dreaded these, for Von Ritter’s liaison with 
me had hitherto been artfully concealed from my husband, who suspected 
him, and hated him more than any other of my many lovers; for he 
knew that my affection for him was of a deeper and truer nature. Lastly, 
I was afraid, even had I been willing to do go, to intercede for one who 
could never be forgiven. 

* Herman left Munich without a reproach, and the story is finished.” 

We were standing as she spoke beneath a solitary lamp, which was 
swung on a chain across a broad street. It was nearly burnt out, but by 
its light we could still distinguish to our left the old, rambling, ricketty 
palace of the Electors. There was a broad, black arch close at band, and 
the step of the weary sentinel rang on the pavement beneath it. 

I was so much overcome with the horrible, truly horrible revelation, 
that I stood absorbed and silent for many minutes. 

“ And who are you?” I asked, at length, remembering my position 
and my companion. 

‘Give me your hand in token of eternal secrecy,” she replied. 

I gave it her. 

“ You vow you will not utter a word of what I have said till after my 
death. Then I shall care little who knows it. Even to Beatrix you must 
maintain a striet secrecy. But you will make her your wife: you will 
cherish her and defend her against an unjust world.” 

“ On the honour of an Englishman,” was my reply. 

She drew the mask slowly from her face, retreating backwards as she 
didso. I bent forward, and by the light of the dying lamp, I could dis- 
tinguish the now pale, though too often bloated features of the—Elec- 
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We were not many on board the steamer, but by the time we neared 
Coblentz, we were all intimate acquaintances. I for one was ready to 
embrace every one I met. I felt so buoyant and happy as I approached 
my longed-for goal, that I could not understand why some around me 
were gloomy and sad. I had not left Munich without extracting a pro- 
mise from many influential friends, and from the Electress in particular, 
that they would do their best to have Von Ritter recalled from exile. 
Armed with this, I looked with certainty on the issue of my journey. 
Beatrix would scarcely repulse her father’s deliverer, and my only fear 
was that I should find her married in my absence. I eoou crushed this 
fancy in its cradle, and revelled in the delight of winning and owning 


pe-| the Jovely, the almost angelic Beatrix, with her golden locks and her 


dark blue eyes. 

I lay in the forepart of the vessel—for it was a fine day in March, al- 
most as soft as a May py re Peer asI gazed on the old shells and 
ruined towers of mauy a feudal castle crowning the dark river’s banks, I 
= proud within myself that the possession of her I loved was worth 
them ail. 

We stopped at Andernach, with its beautiful old tower at the water’s 
edge. A single passenger came on board. He was am old fellow-stu- 
dent from Bonn. 

I embraced him in real student fashion, and ere long we had taken 
mutual notes of our respective well-beiog and whereabouts for the last two 
years, 














“Come, old boy,” said I, “‘ you look gloomy today. This is no mo. 
ment for thinking of some pretty little maiden, thoagh I well remember 
that you were Grerally love-sick in the good old days of yore? What 


is the ony of it 
“If you had past the last week as I have done, you would scarcely be 
as merry as you are,”’ he replied. “You know that I took my doctor’, 


degree last year. Well, I have been practising down here with Warm, 
on the cholera patients, and I assure you that I am not yet hardened gt 
the trade, and it tells upon me,”’ 

Ah!” said I, “I heard there had been one or two cases along the 
Rhine, 

“ One or two cases, indeed! Why, my good air, from here to Dange}- 
dorf half the population has been cleared eff.”’ 

Good heavens !’’ I exclaimed, “I hope it has not been at Niederlahn. 
stein. 

“ Niederlahnstein! Why? Yes, by the way, I beard that all the vil. 
lage—at least I think so—all the village had been attacked. But, come! 
what’s the matter? Have you any relations there ?” 

I made them put me out at Braubach. I left my luggage there, ang 
hiring a small pony, jumped upon it, and dug my heels into its side, 

I did not draw rein till I reached Niederlahnstein ; then, as I trotteg 
over the stones, the beat of the pony’s hoofs re-echoed with a dull sound 
through the deadly silent street. God! the angel of destruction, 
the great avenger, had been there in very truth. From every cottage the 
dread black fag was hanging. The shutters of most of the houses were 
closed. There was not a sound, not a soul in the street, A hungry dog, 
that was prowaing about, started away as I rode past, as ifI had been g 
demon. Horror-stricken, I quickened my pace, till I alighted before the 
professor’s house. 

I jumped off, and leaving the panting beast to take care of itself, rap 
through the open gate. The house-door, too, was ajar. I pusbed through, 
and hurried up the stairs. The professor’s library was there just as I left 
it, the first time chance had brought me thither ; bat now it was empty, 

The high-backed chair was in its old place. For a moment in my con- 
fusion I seemed to see the dignified and noble figure of my old tutor 
seated where I had so often seen him. I looked nervously towards the 
wiadow—it was open as usual, and there was the chair that she always 
sat in ; was it really her figure now, or mere fancy’? No, the favourite 
robin was there, with his scarlet bosom ruffled, and an anxious look for 
his old mistress ; but the two chairs were both empty. The great book 
was open as of old, and strange indeed, fresh flowers—wild field flowers, 
such as she always loved—were thrown uponit. I scanned the page. It 
was turned down over those eternal words of comfort. 

But what hope could I gain from this? The flowers indeed were fresh, 
but what band had placed them there? I could not stay in this anxiety, 
I rushed through the house—every room was the same as ever—I could 
scarcely believe it was so long since I had left it; but every room was 


empty. 

Still I bad hitherto abstained from entering Beatrix’s bedchamber. It 
was a sanctuary I had never dared to violate. I well knew where it was, 
for at night I bad often strolled down to the garden to watch her shadow 
pass across the muslin curtains, and to be happy in the mere knowledge 
that it was hers. I mounted, trembling with an unacknowledged dread. 
I knocked gently at the door. But even that light sound rang echeing 
through the gallery, so silent was the house. I knocked again more 
loudly. Even my heart stopped beating to catch the faintest answer. 

None came. 

Slowly and fearfully I opened the door, and stopped a moment ere I 
dared tolook in. A dreadful apprehension bad taken me. My first look 
was towards the bed. I thanked God that it wasempty. I had almost 
expected to see—a corpse. A long, slant beam of the eetting sun lay 
upon the roffled sheets. Some one had evidently been sleeping there 
lately. This revived my dying hope. On her little table lay the books 
that we had read together. They were all closed and neatly arranged. 
Then there was the little white toilette, with its simple garnishment, 
She could not have left the village, for here were her brushes, and a few 
long golden hairs were still in the comb. Yes, ber spirit seemed still 
to hover there. 

I rushed to the open window, and called aloud through the garden, 
“ Beatrix! Beatrix!’ The opposite hill of Stolzenfels took up the sound, 
but that was all. 

Maddening with this suspense and doubt, I rushed again into the long 
street. Mine host of the Crown would know something of them. Alas! 
the old inn was shut up. Shutters and doors were bolted, and I called 
in vain. Perhaps his race too was run, and he was gone to a world 
where no steamboats would come to trouble him. 

Thea I sped from house to house. Most of them were shutap. Those 
that were open were desolate. The black rag still waved in front of 
each, for the simple peasant had believed in the contagion of the dread- 
ful scourge. 

I passed rapidly along the street from house to house. I would have 
given all I possessed to the first man I met, but there was not one. At 
length, as I mounted the steps of a cottage, I heard a deep ead groan. I 
hailed it as I woald have welcomed laughter. I flew up the stairs, and 
burst through the door. Here I was checked; a double scene of horror 
was before me. Ona bed in a corner, lay the groaning form of a dying 
boy, and by his side sat the haggard figure of his mother, wringing her 
hands in despair. She had not heard me enter, though I had made much 
noise, and I listened a moment to her bitter wailing. 

“Oh! God, they call thee the God of mercy, and I know thou art s0. 
But wilt thou forget thy character now? Wilt thou take my only child? 
It cannot be. Thou canst not be so cruel, so very cruel—my only son, 
and I a widow—my only friend on earth. Oh! Father, take meas well, 
if it must be—or rather take my life for his,” 

When she ceased, I approached her softly. 

“Can I aid you my good woman?” I said, scarcely knowing what I 
meant. 

“ Away, away!” she cried, not turning to look at me, but stretching 
her lank hand angrily out. ‘“ Are you so hungry for the dead? Have 
you not sated your vile hand with corpses yet? And will you rob me ef 
my only one?’ 

Then becoming suddenly calm, she continued :— 

“‘ Wait bat a little, for heaven’s sake. My good friend, my dear friend, 
there must be still some one to bury. Come again in half an hour. We 
shall both be dead then, and it will save you trouble to take us both away 
together. 

turned away horror-stricken. At the door I met the dreadful death- 
cart. A priest, himself half dead with fatigue, was on the threshold with 
the sacred elements, and the crucifix was borne by a haggard wretched- 
looking peasant. Another drove the surly bullocks which dragged the 
common hearse, a mere open cart. 

I told the priest that the boy up stairs was still alive, and then hastily 
asked after Von Ritter and his daughter. 

“I cannot tell you,” he replied indifferently. “I have been here but 
a short time, for our good old pastor died some days ago, and I came from 
Coblentz to take his place. I believe that Herr Von Ritter died a fort- 
night ago of the same dreadful plague.” 

“‘ And his daughter—his daughter ?” 

“TI know not, I at least have not buried her. 
The whole village is dead.” 

I turned angrily to the haggard attendants. 

“ You knew the Fraulein Von Ritter,” I said. “‘ You must know what 
is become of her? Speak.” 

“She is gone, I think,”’ said one sulkily. 

“ Gone? Where? What do you mean? Not—not—dead ?” 

“No, left the village. How should I know ?” 

I could learn nothing more from the poor wretches. 
dead, they seemed to have forgotten the living. 

I turned away in despair. I went, a thought struck me. I held up 
three bank notes. The bribe was high. 

“This to the man who Will find the Fraulein Von Ritter” 

A ghastly laugh passed over the faces of the three. 

“ Of what uee will that be to us to-morrow!” said one. 
buy us from the cholera.” 

an purchase us a coffin,” said the other; “for there are none to be 
had. 

For a moment my knees trembled with aaxiety. Then becoming des- 
perate, Iran to and fro about the street, crying aloud : “ Beatrix, Bea- 
trix, answer me; where are you? Are you dead, Beatrix? Are you 

me? Answer me ; answer me!” 

The weary hearsemen did not seem to heed me. They had grown eal- 
lous to death and grief, and they sat on the door-step, with their heads be- 
tween their hands, as if nothing were going on. ‘ 

At length I grew calm, like a drunken man recovering. “I will ost 
her through the wide world,” I said to myself, and I meant it. But 
would first take a long look at all the old and well-loved haunts. J 
turned from the village, and mounted towards the castle of Lahneek. 
The air revived me as 1 went; and at length refreshing tears came in 
a full stream, when I theught that my old friend was dead. Too late, too 
late—he was gone where he could dispense with the promised return to 


We are all dead here. 
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land. had retarned to the common country of all of us, 
ane ba a banishment; to the trae Utopia, where the great 
Tiebt of real philosophy blazes, like the sun inthe heavens, Little would 
Light of real Jor the wild bills and rich plains of Bavaria. 

Geodbye, old friend—goodbye, best of philosophers. A long Parnes 
tance has well washed out your old sins—sins of love too. Your we 
haw a fated calf and a noble mansion in store for you. Go, friend, 

before Hi 


m. 
ked calmly now towards the tarret en which I had firat seen her 

Fi, — flatter The spirit of the castle was not there now. I looked 
down upon the view below. There, steeped in the red of the dying sah 
stood the broad stout tower of Saint Jobn’s, where we had sat together 
among the neglected bells, and looked out apon the Rhine. 

“ be on, proud heedless river! Flow on. for ever. Our feet have 
ceased to tread thy banks. Her laugh will never more be echoed o’er 

careless stream,” 

oy entered, as I spoke, the roofless hall of the old castle ; a ball, on the 
stones of which had once clanged the long epurs of knights, or my lady’s 
light foot bad trod, like flies on gossamer. Chivalry and romaoce had 
fled it for ever, and the cockney tradesman from a city of black chimneys 
and iron roads could enter now, where he would once have stood un- 
capped, and bowing on the threshold. 

levcluntertiy I uncovered my head as I entered the temple of the Past. 
There was one side where probably a breach had been made. A large 
window, as it were, had been opened down to the floor. Stunted shrubs 
and wild weeds stopped up part of the gap, while the heads of tall pines 
peered from the gulph beneath. Outside this window, the rock broke off 
into an abrapt precipice, and beyond was a view of the laho and the ra- 
pid which ha@ brought me to Niederlabastein. I knew this spot well, for 
we had often sat there together. © 

I turned towards it now, and perceived a dark, female figure watching 
the sunset. I steod for a moment, with my hands clasped. In the next 
eve turned her face, as beautiful, as perfect as ever—and now, an angelic 
calm and resignation lay upon it. 

Beatrix!” I murmured— 
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I need scarcely tell you how my father cut me off, without even the 
customary twelve pence. His will was altered ; I was forbidden his pre- 
sence for ever. I grieved for bis foolish severity, and we both prayed 
that time might change him. 

Von Ritter bad left his daughter the little cottage, and about fifty 
ounds a-year, bis long earned savings. We could not bear to stay iu 
Jiederlabn-tein. So we came here, where in the great city [ could eara 

bread for us both, aod remain unknowao. When we can afford it, we 
shall go back and pass the rest of our days on the banks of the geatle 
Rhine. 
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THE MOON CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Jelinger Symons has undertaken to prove, in the colamne of the 
Times, that the moon has no rotary motion of her owa. The ordinary 
theory is stated in Schedler’s Book of Nature, where the moon is said 
to revolve “round our globe in a period of 27 days 7 hours and 43 
minutes, and to rotate upon her axis in precisely the same interval ; 
whence it occurs that enly one-half of the moon can ever be seen from 
the earth.”” No, says Mr. Symons; the moon has no rosary motion : 
“she performs precisely the same motion in relation to the earth that a 
point on the tire of a wheel does to the box or axle, or that the round 
end of the minute-hand of a watch does to the pivot in the centre.”’” The 
erroneous conception as to her revolving, says Mr. Symons, “ is not only 
prevalent and accountable, but it interferes with some very interesting 
and ingenious theories based on the oblate surface of the moon on this 
side and her convexity on the other, which are occasioned by the fact that 
she is centrifugal withoat rotation.” 

This bold challenge on the part of her Majesty’s Inepector of Schools 
has provoked a burst of indignation, satire, refutation, and quizziog, 
from many correspondents of the ZTimes—Professors, Wranglers, Astro- 
nomers, and “* The Man in the Moon.” The controversy becomes furious 
from the first. The Wranglers have no mercy for “‘ Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools; they only abstain from proposing that he should be 
whipped, in consideration of his not knowing better. ‘“ There can be no 
question,” says Mr. Goodeve, “that Mr. Hind and the astronomers are 
right.” He instructs Mr. Symons bow to atudy a little apparatus which 
the Inspecior of Schools constructed to illustrate the subject, and then 
prophesies—* Upon this Mr. Symons will retire to a distant part of the 
country ead botege himself vigorously to the study of applied me- 
ehanics.” 

The arguments are all very elaborate and graphic, and they endeavour 
to be precise although witty. It is curious, however, Low seldom scien- 
tific men can arrive at a perfectly exact statement. All these Wranglers 
and others bestow immense argument and wit to prove that if a body 
going round the globe, as the moon does round the earth, have no rota- 
tion, it mast have a direction fixed in epace, and a radius drawn from its 
circle to some fixed star would remain permanently pointing to that 
star. It would then appear to rotate in a retrograde direction as regards 
the rotation of the earth, and we should see all of its surface by degrees 
during the month. This statement is true in itself, bat it does not ap- 
ply to Mr. Symons’s statement ; for if the moon were fixed with refer- 
ence to the rotating body of the earth, as a point ia the tire of a wheel is 
to the axle of the wheel, the moon would have a rotation, though not on 
its own axle, Que side of it would remain always presented to the earth, 
but different sides of it would be presented to any fixed star ; and that, 
it appears, is Mr. Symons’s position. 

_ It is not the first time that scientific men have puzzled over a very 
simple question. We remember an historical parallel. There was a per- 
son who called himself * Parallax,” and who went about the world lec- 
turing to prove that the earth is flat, He dismissed the argument in fa- 
vour of convexity derived from the rising of objects to view as they ap- 
proach the horizon, by remarking that objects can be seen at a distance 
much exceeding the point from which they would be visible if the earth 
were of the convexity described. This is true, and every body kaows 
the answer. A conclave of scientific gentlemen sat to get up the reply, 
aod just one of the number was able to state the answer. You can eee 
an object at a greater distance, said this champion of the earth’s convex- 
ity, 0 account of atmospheric retraction, by means of which the spectator 
sees, not the object, but its reflection. Even this answer, scientific as it 
was, had a fallacy in it. We are not aware of any manner of reflection 
which does not dim the object so considerably, that the indefinite number 
of reflections needed for an indefinite number of angles, such as would re- 
present the curve of a refraction, would extinguish the Object before it 
could reach the eye of the spectator. Refraction must be explained b 

, : e exp y 
some law as different from reflection as the curve of an object throwa pa- 
rallel to the earth’s surface differs from the rebound of a ball against a 
wall, The adversary of Parallax stated the fact right, but described 
the process wrong. Most likely the spectator does “‘ see the object.” 

The obscurity of the Wranglers is partly excuved by an obscurity in 
Mr. Symone’s statement. If he had said that the moon has no rotation 
round its own axis, bat rotates round the axis of the earth, he might 
have elicited a more apposite response. 

R, it rotates round its own axis once in a month, by the middie of 
the month it ought to have got just half round and to show the opposite 


side. Will the Wranglers answer, That i ti ni 
pty wth 0 g er, That is the affair of the Antipodes, 
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AN UNEXPECTED PATIENT. 


, A goed story has been going about, which has caused much laugh- 
er, and, like all those of the same nature, would never have become 
Known had it not been for the loud and clamoroas endeavours made 
~ the friends of the parties in the affair to sh it up so very quiet- 
A — actors in this very broad and comica: farce belonging to the 
a ocratic and artistic circle, we all of course feel interested in the 
P Th and somehow or other have each our own way of telling it. 
- Great Dr. J—— having been called to attend a patient at a few 
pre = aeoy from Paris, did not return to his home consultation so 
= Ary witthentee tee ; and so M. Isidore F——, one of our best of paiat- 
cabinet, sat do i gig ie ig of waiting in the great dreary 


; Sta evel 
planation of his case, a a ‘can 8 bureau to write him a few lines in ex- 


- b request that the Doctor would call at his 
pany Pay — day. While he was thus engaged, the door of the study 
Ge teen norte Oke aad presently a rustling of silke and a patteriag of lit- 
inetinotivels M. i carpenem floor announced the entrance of a lady—and 

3 y M. A:idore F— turned to examine her allures, with that 


curiosity which fellow patients of i i 
each other. Before, © nce - ae same Doctor invariably tee! towards 


‘he . ; ould rise or speak, the lady bad darted 

bd base" not praee both his hands, and with that enpeosion of volabi- 

on inGrmiti she is remarkable, had requested his Opinion upon her vari- 

for time cog bes br rq and quickly a§ possible, for that she was pressed 

weights’ ain the poor puinter writhed and struggled beneath the 
goty burthen of the uumber! 


ing to his discretiou—she would ons tines to the nalt leat upon cond: 


ntinue to the end, nor leave the smallest | 


paid his threepenee. 


THE SPE 


ed 
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A SIMONIDES IN LONDON. 


WL. ~rorwep readers very likely require to be apprised that a gentleman of the name of Srmontpas has been going about Bogland 
and elsewhere, vending to College Librarians, Curators of Museums, and the like, most remarkable ancient rianuscripts and other documents, of 
great interest and beauty. ‘The only deduction from the value of these articles is, that they turn out to have been ihe preduction of M. Sumompas 
himself, a peculiarity which would seem to bave been detected, ia this ceuntry, by a keen-sighted Oxford Librarias. M. Smmoyrpes appears, by 
the last advices, to have been misunderstood on the Continent, and to have been arrested and tried in Prassia for “literary forgeries.” These 
facts, and the general suspicion which everybody now-a-days entertains about everything, induce Mr. Punch to publish, with more misgivings 
than he would otherwise have felt, the following singular docament, which he has purchased at an entirely fabulous price, and which was 
profferred to him as a hitherto uopublished number of Mz. Appison’s Spectator. He puts it forth dubioasly—perhaps M. Srwonrpas kas bees 
at work here—but he must say that if so, the imitation of Appisow is s@ admirable, the general vraisemblance so remarkable, and the whole 
affair so ingenious, that for his own part he would rather have it, than a veritable number of the work. However—caveat emptor—after he has 
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HERE are few Things more tendiog to the Instruction of a Cultured 
Mind, than a Comparison of the Works of Nature with the Types 
and Ewblems thereof formed in the imagination from Reading and Pic- 
fures. By this Method inadequate Conceptions are expanded, Errors are 
Corrected, and a Thousand ingenious Beauties, beyond the Writer’s and 
Limner’s Art, are discovered by the Observer. My Friend Sir Roger, 
being in Town on Law Business, waited upon me with the Templar, 
this Morning, and said he bad a Mind, my Leisure serving, to pay a Visit 
to the Lions in the Tower. Will Honeycomd, who was with me, burst 
into his Jaunty Laugh, and ask’d the Knight where he had been Buried, 
not to know that the Beasts had been Banish’d that Stronghold in the 
time of bis late Majesty. Raliying him further, Wild demanded whether 
Sir Roeser believed, like my friend the Tory Fuxr- Hunter, that the Royal 
Beasts were a kind of Weather-glass, asit were, of the State of the Royal 
Health, and sickened when a King or Prince (of the Right Line) were 
indispos’d. The worthy Knight bore the Raillery well, and [ said that 
his Mind should not be Baulk’d; for, if he pleased, I would carry him, 
and the Company, to the Spot whither the Lions from the Tower had 
been Conveyed, and where their Descendants flourish’d; which, being 
readily agreed upon, we drove in two Hansoms to the Zoological 
Gardeas in the Regent’s Park. The Knight insisted on paying both 
Fares ; and I fancied, from the Smiles of each Jehu, forgot not his old 
Generosity. 

Entering, I bade Sir Rogsr observe the Noble Area before him, laid 
out with so Happy a Desigo, and Variegated with Wood and Water io 
a charming Manner. The Graces of the Spring bad not yet deck’d the 
Boughs ; but Nature is Beautiful in every Season ; and methought, those 
Delighttal Gardens, in the Simplicity of their Wiuter Garb, possessed an 
Attraction not unequal to that of Sammer. The Grouad was hard, aod 
sparkled in the Sun, the Trees looked healthful, and the fresh Breezes 
were invigorating. The Knight was enchanted, and smiled kindly upon 
Will Honeycomb, who asked him if there were better Air in his own 
County. The Templar justly remarked that there was Time and Place 
for Everythiog. 

We then traversed the Gardens, Sir Roger stopping at each Point of 
Interest, and remarking thereupon. At the Bear’s Den he expressed 
some desire to see the Dam lick her Cubs iato Shape, but was told that 
was an Error. He said, then a Byword was Spoil’d, and that henceforth 
none should call another Unlick’d Cub. At the Pelican Lawa he de- 
manded whether the Mother Bird really tore her Breast to feed her 
Young, and he was answered that it was a Fable, Finally, coming to 


or 


chance of placing an objection. What could be done? Safety lay in 
flight alene, and he thought it best to disappear; so, like the perplexed 
and embarrassed gentleman he was at the moment, he quietly begged the 
lady to excuse him for an instant, and left the room to await the Doctor 
himself, and disclose to him what had happened. What better could have 
been done? The Doctor, who is as great a Roger Bontems as the painter, 
laughed heartily at the story, bade his friend be of good cheer, that he 
would arrange the matter, and immediately sought the fair patient whose 
false assumption of the title was manifest by the hasty strides she was 
takiog across the floor. 

Now the misadventure should have ended here. The painter was a 
stranger to the lady—the lady was perfectiy unkuowa to the painter, 
and the whole affair might have been forgotten in a week ; when, lo! the 
brawling stupidity of the lady’s brother in-law, who insists upon kaow- 
ing the name of the geutleman who involuntarily had received the lady’s 
confidence, has made the adventure the common jest of all Paris. Isidore 
F—— is not a man to be told that he must hold bis tongue upon the sub- 
ject under pain of vengeance from the lady’s family, nor yet that it will 
henceforth be considered an offence if he should be seen in any society 
where the lady is likely to appear; so he quietly told the meddlesome 
idiot that, being a gentleman, he should hold his tongue to satisfy his 
own feelings, not in fear of the lady’s family ; and that he should frequent 
the society which pleased him best, without reference to the lady ia 
question, The cousequence was, as you may guess, a challenge, and a 
meeting at the Rond Point, ia the Bois de Boulogne, where the poor 
painter has got a bad wound ia the left arm, and his adversary came off 
with only a slight graze in theshoulder. Fate is not always just in these 
matters.— Paris letter. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S OPINIONS. 


In the recent edacational debate, Mr. Gladstone thas anburdened 
himself at the begianiag and end of his speech :— 
BLAOK. WHITE. 
“ On every score, except of brevity, ‘It will always remain to me a sub- 
I confess | feel very great regret at the ject of gratification that the feelings 
decision come to by the noble lord of the house have been so decided on 
(Russell,) a decision which was nei- the subject, that my noble friend 
ther favourable to the cause ef educa- (Lord J. Russell) has withdrawn the 
tion, nor to the credit of the house or bulk of his resolutions, without ventur- 
of the country.” ing to take issue upon them with the 
vote of the house. At any rate, I am 
eonvinced that the resa It of the debate 
will be most favourable to the education 
of the country.” 
———— 


VACANCY IN THE LAW. 


It sometimes has happened that the highest public offices have re- 
mained vacant for a tim without candidates to fill them. The post of 
Premier has within memory been thus the object of avoidance rather than 
of competition, But a0 sooner is Mr. Caloratt “suspended” in his office 
of public hangman (on account of a recent execution, in which the ap- 
parent insensibility of the victim led te a careless arrangement of the 
frightful machinery. The man revived, and a scene, scandalous and hor- 
rible ensued), than several candidates are in the field. Four appear at 
once, -a dock-labourer, a weaver, a diecherged soldier, and “a person 
describing himself as having received a very liberal education.” The 
last ought to have the euffrages of the Administrative Reformers ; who 
might iasist upon a public examination of the gentlemin’s attainments 
im geography, history, Latin and French, the higher rules of arithmetic, 
and applied mechanics. 

The difficulty in the selection of a candidate in the present case is some- 
thing like that presented to Sancho Panza when the man was brought 
before him who said that he intended to pass the bridge in order to be 
hanged on the gallows at the other side. In the present case, the post is 
of such a kind that no man of real intelligence aud good feeling could be 
a voluntary candidate. In order to be fitted for possessing the post, 
the man must be a desperado of very low moral feelings, aud undeserving 
of the suffrages of thosa in whom the appointment lies. Caleraft had 
some excuse in seeking the situation ; for, they say, he inherited it, since 
his father was executioner before him. Yet Culcratt bad feelings above 
his station; he had “ nerves,” and was disqualified by being human. 
“ Wanted @ man bad enough !” 

If there were no man bad enoagh for the appointment, the duty would 
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—— Aiqui non ego te, tigris ut aspera 
Gotulusve leo, frangere persequor.—Hor. 


Each bird and beast behold, 
Appreaching, two and two.—Paradise Lost. 


the Elephant, now moarniag the Demise of its Relation, who died of 
Hysterica Passio ia a Thunder-Storm, he said it was the Emblem of aa 
[rreligious Man, for that it had no Knees. But the Keeper coming im, 
speedily show’d him this also was @ Fiction; for the Gentle Beast, at 
command, kuelt down presently before the Kaight, aad so took Cakes 
from his Haad. 

The Lions greatly delighted our Friend ; and he enlarged with some 
Emphasis upon their Happy and Healthy Condition, breathing whole- 
some Air, instead of being mew’d in a close Chamber. At the Dog, 
which lives with one of the Royal Beasts, he shook hie Head, and said A 
Perilous Honour ; whereat the 7’emplar made a just citatioa from Shaks- 
peare, concerning the Danger of him who is the Companiea of a King. 


— Oh! how wretched . 
Is that poor Man that hangs on Princes’ Favours, —— 


Will Honeycomd added that Will Shakspeare wasa Stunner, The 
Reptiles did not seem mach to the Knight’s Taste ; and he was im some 
haste to leave the House ; but not uatil he had applauded the observant 
way in which Milton describes the Serpent :-— 


— Him fast sleeping soon he found 
In Labyrinth of many a round self-relled, 
His Head the midst, well stored mith subtle wiles.—— 


We afterwards came te the Otter, at whom, as the wanton Slayer ef 
good Fishes, the ye discharged a good-natured Execration ; bat 
added that the Beast, though no Beast, as Falstaff says, and aeither Fish, 
Flesh, nor good Red-herriag, had a right to live as well as the Best 
of us. Will Honeycomb) said, that wher a young Man, he had pla 
Tom Otter in Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonson, but utterly ref to 
tell us in what Year. 

As we approached the Exit, we met the ingenious Mr. Dav. Mitchell, 
of whom Sir Roger desired knowledge; and, being presented to that 
Gentleman, thanked him cordially for a Ratioaal aud Happy Morning ; 
and, hearing Mr. Mitchell’s Assiduity and Perseverance, had maialy ren- 
dered those Gardens thus complete and instractive, the Knight declared 
that the Metropolis was his Debtor ; aad that it was a Nationa! Duty to 


milée parit dives nattre colores, and so we returned to Dine. 
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fall upon the Sheriff himself, who must perform it out of a sense of public 
obligation. Perhapsit would be possibie for him to find a sqbstitate, by 
inducing some respectable provost-marshal of the forces to andertake the 
duty, especially if a very handsome salary were anoexed toit. Orsome 
advocate of capital punishment should accept the office. There is Lord 
Campbell, for example : can he not double ic with the post of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queea’s Bench? Fourier proposes that the meanest offices in 
the state shall be performed by persons of the noblest epirit, aad that they 
should be honoured accordingly. Atthe present day, our mode of ho- 
nouring a maa is to give him an immense salary and peerage. Could 
not somebody of good character be induced to take the office by those 
premiums? Ifnot, the Court of Aldermen will be compelled to revive 
the rule which used to be followed in the appointment of Colonial Gover- 
nors—that is, to select a candidate for the badness of his qualities.— 
Spectator, April 12. 








RUSSIAN MATRIMONIAL INFLUENCE. 


Tbe grandmother and mother of Nicholas were German princesses, 
The widow of Nicholas, Dowager Czarina, sister to the King of Pras- 
sia. His brother, Alexander I., married a princess of Baden; his bro- 
ther, the Grand Dake Constantine, a princess of Wurtemberg. One 
sister is Queen of Wurtemberg, another Dowager Grand-Duchess of 
Weimar. Of Nicholas’s children, the present Czar married a daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke of Hesse ; the Grand-Dake Constantine, a p 
cess of Altenburg ; the Grand-Duke Nicholas a princess of Oldeabarg. 
One daughter of Nicholas married the Prince Royal of Wurtemberg, 
the Queea of Wurtemberg being a sister of Nicholas. Another daugh- 
ter married a prince of Hesze-Cassel, but died ; and he married a prin- 
cess of Prussia, and is a colonel of Hussars in Russia. A prince of 
Oldenberg married a Grand-Duchess of Russia; and their son is now 
a Russian General, and President of the department of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, and is styled Imperial Highness by ukase of the Czar. 
The Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schweria is a nephew of the King 
of Prussia, and of a sister of Nicholas: he is colonel of a Russian re- 
giment of Carbineers. The Grand-Duke of Nassau married a daughter 
of the late Grand-Dake Michael, and is colonel of Rassian Uh 
The sister of the King of Prussia is Dowager-Czarina; his eldest bro- 
ther is colonel of a Russian rifle regiment ; and his son, the proposed 
busband of our Priacess Royal, is major of the Ist regiment of Russian 
Foot Guards, colonel of the 8th regiment of Russian Infantry, and colo- 
nel of the 20th regiment of Russian Jofantry. The next brother of the 
King is at once a colonel in the Russian, Prassian, and Anatrian servi- 
ces; and bis son is a ‘mtg “wybe of the Russian Horse Guards, and 
colonel of Russian Hussars. The third brother of the King of Prassia is 
a general of cavalry, colonel of the Ist regiment of Dragoons, and colo- 
nel of the 7th regiment of Cuirassiers, in Russia. Besides these, there 
are numerous uncles, aunts, and cousins of the Prussian King, who are 





interlaced by marriages with the Russian imperial family; the has- 
bands, brothers, and gons being officers of the Russian army. Then there 
are the families of Saxe-Weimar and Wartemberg, of Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein and others, aboundiog with Russian marriages and Russiao offizers. 
The list of all the German family alliances would occupy many pages 5 
and these counexions, interlaced a bundred ways, extend themselves te 
the courts of France and England. The families of both Louis Napoleoa 
and Prince Albert are closely connected with the Imperial family of 
Russia. This is, indeed, a wonderful family alliance—the most won- 
derful that the world ever knew.— Westminster Revievo. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
THE SENTIMENTS OF A FEW PUBLIC MEN. 

Unable to publish iu full an account of the various occasions on which 
the relations between the twocountries are the subject of remark by men 
whose words carry weight, we have thought that a few very brief extracts 
might be acceptable. It is dificult to say avything new and to the poiat ; 
but these selections are full of points. We begin, without reference te 
order of date, with a few emphatic phrases from Mr, Dallas, the Ameri- 
can Minister in Londoa. The Lord Mayor gave him a grand dinner om 
the 17th alt. [a the course of his ackaowledgment of the honour done 
him, he said: 

“ Phere are some topics on which it would be ill-timed, in fact wholly 





support and maintain eo noble an Institution. The Templar added, Que . 
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unwire, asd more enterprising than discreet, for me to touch upon on this | that 2,000 


eecasion and in this presence. Indeed, my arrival bere is so recent that 
I can scarcely — to know the subject which would be, most accep- 
table to you. am sure, however, that I should incur but little hazard 
if I ventured, according to a provincialism natural to the Western tongue, 
to “ gmese’’ that the spirit and purpose of a pew comer may have excited 

e little curiosity. [Hear.] Well, my Lord, let me say that I am not 
authorised to feel, and do not feel, any desire other than that of giving 
wy exertions and energies unreservedly to the restoration of the most 
harmonious sentiments and friendship between the two countries. 
[Cheers.} Animated by this spirit, and aiming at such a purpose, if I 
fail—and I may fail—it will be because of some inexorable and overrul- 
ing State policy, er some foregone conclusion not to be undone by uni- 

) Steady, persevering, frank and honourable conciliation.” (Loud 

} 


At the same festive board Lord Stanley was very emphatic. 


“ But there was one idea which predominated in all their minds, and 
on that subject be thought be might venture without presumption to say 
that he could express the unanimous feeling not only of the Legislature, 
but—what was quite as important—of those for whom the laws were 
made. [Hear.}] He thanked the Lord Mayor for baving given him that 
opportanity—an opportunity of which others had availed themselves—of 
expressing aloud that which was in the thoughts of all—namely, their 
deep, earnest, and almost passionate desire that, be the chances and 
changes of political events what they might, Eogland might retain invio- 
late that bational alliance of which they had among them at that mo- 
ment the living representative—an alliance which had its root in no con- 
sideration of temporary or political expediency, but which rested on the 
eurer basis ef the common origin, the common language, the common 
laws, the common energies, and the common aspirations of two mighty 
empires, and even in that which they must all ecknowledge—a common 
family likeness in common faults and failings. [Cheers and a jJaugh.} 
Upon the union of these two nations depended the hopes of mankind and 
the peace of the world ; and if they went on as they bad done for a long 
time past, within a century from tbe present time the earth would be in- 
habited by 300,000,000 of the Anglo Saxon race—the most energetic, in- 
dastrious, and enterprising people that ever tilled its soil. It was upon the 
cordial union of that vast multitude of men, our descendants, that the 
future hope of mankind rested—a future of rational progress and well 
ordered freedom, in which the knowledge of man should be extended, bis 

wer over nature increased, and his command of the appliances of civi- 

ization multiplied ; and it rested with England and the United States to 
act on that principle.” [Cheere.] 


At another of the Lord Mayor’s grand dinners, given a week carliers 
Mr. Hawthorne, the American novelist, U.S. Consul at Liverpool, was 
toasted.and flatieringly received. In his remarks we find what follows. 


“ In regard to the sentiments entertained in this assembly respecting 
his tog sew G he should say that it was now some time since be left his 
native land, and it must be greatly changed in its pervading sentiments 
if it was not ready to respond, as it ever had done, to every friendly de- 
monetration regarding England. He believed there was never yet a 
kind-word spoken, or a kind action performed, by an Englishman towards 
an American, that the American was not ready to respond, by an action 
or a word at least as kiad, if not more so. [Hear, hear.] e believed 
there was never yet a moment when America was notready toextend her 
hand to meet the hand of England outstretched in earnestness and good 
faith. It would be strange indeed if it were not 20, for Providence had 
connected the two countries by indissoluble ties. Even the rich old soil 
of England—the birth-place of his fathers—might be said to be still in- 
herited by the Americans, and their own expanded territory belonged to 
England in that sense. If America made additions to her territory on 
her Indian frontiers, and changed barren land to gold, that gold came 
by ehiploads to these shores ; and if he could put any faith in what he 
had heard of the kind feeling which he everywhere heard Englishmen 
e towards America and towards himself, as being an American— 
and he did put perfect faith in them, for he knew full well that the trae 
heart of an Eng\ishman did not feel what the true tongue did not dare to 
say—tben he was indeed assured that the friendly relations between the 
two countries could never be broken.”” [Loud cheers.] 

But by far the plainest speaking, the most to the point, and the fresb- 
est is to be found in a brief address by Mr. Baxter, M.P. for Montrose, at 
a dinner given recentty at Dundee, in honour of the opening of a new 
Exchange. 

‘*T bave been asked to propose as a toact ‘The President and People 
of the United States of America.’ It is to me a matter of constant won- 
der—not that that great republic has many faults—not that the machi- 
nery of government ever aud anon creaks and works unpleasantly—not 
that the filibusters and repudiators sometimes obtain an undue promi- 
pence for their reckless deeds—not that foreign refugees and emigrants 
now and then continue to speak so loudly that their voice is mistaken 
for that of the country at Jarge—not that nncouth manners and wild the- 
ories and upprincipled characters should be met with in a land so vast, 
80 recently settled, and so overrun with the Cains and Judases of Euro- 
pean eociety—but that, in the ehort space of sixty years, by the unaided 
energy and enterprise of their own people, the United States should have 
risen to the position of a first rate Power, developed their agricultural, 
mineral and commercial resources with a rapidity unexampled in histo- 
ry, and without a monarch, an army, or an aristocracy, afforded an in- 
stance of self-government and obedience to law which cannot fail, what- 
ever be our political sentiments, tocommand ourrespect. But America, 
it may be said, shows an inordinate desire for territorial aggrandizement. 
True ; but if this be meant for a railing accusation, does it come with 

ood grace from a Power on whose dominions the sun never sets—a 
ower which bas appropriated South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land—a Power which, step by step, bas possessed herself of India from the 
Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorin? [Hear, hear.] John Bull, 
however, uses more gentlemanly expressions ; while Jonathan talks vul- 
early of annexing Cuba, he with a marvelously, quiet dignity, sequestrates 
ude. {Hear, hear.] 

“ Now, of course, there is no one in this assembly, there is no trne- 
born Briton who would submit to a national indignity, who would not 
back Lord Palmerston in defending rights secured by treaty, and main- 
taining inviolate bis country’s honour. {Cheers.} But I confess that I 
do not in the least sympathize—nor, I think, do the commercial classes 
ent that unnatural jealousy of the United States, which ex- 

ts in severa! influential quarters, which has its foundation in dislike to 
republican institutions, and which, if we do not look sharp after our rulers, 
a? et lead to consequences disastrous to us all. [Applause.} I care 
nothing about what is called the Monroe doctrine. “ America for the 
Americans” is no cherished maxim of mine : but this I do say, nothing is 
more likely, nothing more natural, nothing is more desirable than that a 
people so industrious and so well fitted for self-government as our trans. 
atlantic cousins should gradually extend their institutions over the entire 
continent of North America ; and that no matter what we do, or think, 
or eay—whetber Lord Palmerston for the nonce stands by his friend the 
King of the Mosquitoes, or, like a wise man, abandons that mighty poten- 
tate to bis fate, both Mexico and Central America will sooner or later be 

pled and civilized by the American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Cheers.] We, at all events, have irons enough in the fire without mul- 
tiplying them in a quarter where we cannot, in the nature of things, main- 

D a footing long, and I, for one, hope that the people of both countries, 
tired of this diplomatic finessing, and blundering, will take the matter 
into their own hands, and give their respective governments distinctly to 
understand that war as to the terms of an apology, or the protectorate 
over a few savages, would be a fratricidal and a sinful war—that they 
wish an end put to this squabbling about mere trifles, when tremendous 
interests are at stake—and that the only contest which they will tolerate 
between Great Britain and America is as to which can do the most for the 
civilization and evangelization of thejworld.” [Great cheering}. 


If the expected debate on American relations has taken place in the 
House of Commons, we hope Mr. Baxter has there attered the truths 
above quoted. 





INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
The following letters are alluded to elsewhere. We omit a third, but 
it is entirely unimportant. 
From the British Foreign-Offiee to the Consul-General of Costa Rica, 
Forerion-Orrvios, Fes. 9, 1856. 


Iam directed by the Earl of Clarendon te acquaint you that, having 
referred to the War Department your letter of the 12th ult., requesting 
that a emall supply of arms may be farnisbed to the Government of 
Costa Riea, his lordship has beea informed by that Department, in reply, 


smooth bore muskets, (nittons,) which are not so highly 
fioisbed as the Jine pattern muskets of 1842, can be supplied for the 
service at £1 3a, each, or if it should be preferred, 2,000 of the line pat- 
tern muskets of 1852 can be furnished at 56s. 6d. each. 

As coon as Lord Clarendon is informed by you of the jes of arms 
which you decide upon, he wil] communicate further with the War De- 
partment, and request that the arms may be placed at your disposal. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient and bumble servant, 

To E. Wallerstein, Exq., &s., &c. E. Hammonp. 


From the Consul General to the President of Costa Rica. 
Lonpon, Feb. 16, 1856, 
Ser. Don Juan Rafael Mora, San Jose de Costa Rica: 


Much Esteemed Sir and Friend—The mai) which brings the corres- 
ondence of Jan. 1, from Costa Rica, has not arrived, and, in consequence, 

have nothing to say to you in regard to the mercantile business. As 
to pnbdlic matters, you will please to refer to my communications, of to- 
day, to the Minister. By this you will ree that this Government is will- 
ing to put 2,000 murkete at my dieporal for the service of the Republic 
ot Costa Rica. Notbing is said in the note about the time of payment. 
However, I bave not made up my mind to take them previous to receiv- 
ing instructions from you, or which of the two kinds of arms to take. In 
care I should take them previous to your being able to write upon the 
subject, I will send them in the month of March, if a vessel sails for Pun- 
ta Arenas, without further orders from you. I have not yet replied offi- 
cially to Lord Clarendon, to offer him my most sincere thanks, in my own 
name, and that of the Republic, for bis manifestation of sympathy and 
» friendship for Costa Rica ; and though the affable manner in which Lord 
Clarendon spoke to me when I bid him farewell, almest induced me to 
believe he would not refuse the muskets, I will not deny the pleasure I 
felt on the receipt of Mr. Hammond’s letter. 

I could not sleep at all that night for joy. I sent him a note on the 
following day, stating I would address an official note to Lord Clarendon, 
conveying my thanks, and that, in the meantime, I entreated him to send 
me permission from the War Department to examine the two kinds of 
muskets, 80 as to ascertain which I should take for the Republic. All 
this is very good, but I don’t like the intelligence from Nicaragua, where 
it seems Walker is establishing himeelf, firmer and firmer, every day. I 
cannot understand how the otber States did not unite themselves from 
the beginning to expel him from Nicaragua. I have letters from Guate- 
mala and San Salvador requiring me to request from this Government 
help and succour ; but what can be done for Republics or people who do 
not make an exertion to help ibemeelves. When I was telling Lord Cla- 
rendon that Costa Rica already had an army of 800 men on the frontier 
of Nicaragua, he was much pleased, and said, “ That was a right step,” 
and 1 am persuaded that my having made that insinuation is one of the 
reasons for giving us the muskets. 

The questions pending between this country and the United States are 
very complicated, but there will be no war, for this reason, that the gen- 
tlemen in the great Republic observe that although the British nation do 
not boast or say much on the subject, they are determined to punish the 
Yankees very severely for the least insult to the national honour. To 
the eyes of the whole world—of this country in particular—a war be- 
tween the two nations would be one of the worst of evils ; but to Central 
America the case would be very different, as Walker and his associates 
would soon be kicked out of Nicaragua. 

I send to the Government a copy of the Times, in which is found a 
letter from Mr. Marcy to the American Minister at Nicaragua. Though 
this letter appears to censure the Minister, and bolds out a threat to 
Walker, the true sense is, that in a short time the Government of the 
United States will recognise Walker’s Government. May God he!p us. 

Yours, &c., &., E. WaLLERSTEIN. 





EXHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in appouncirg, that they will exkibit in one of their Galleries at No. 353 BROAD- 
W AY, (Commencing MONDAY, lit inst.) the very interesting Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKBN AT THE SEAT OF WAR BY FENTON & ROBINSON. 
Comprising nearly Three Hundred Different Views. Admission Free. 


FINE ARTS. 


OUPEL & CO. beg to announce that they will have on Exhi- 
bition for « sbort time, une of ihe most celebrated pictures by PauL DELAROCcHE, 


“THE CO NDEMNATION OF MARI£ ANTOINETTE,” 
By the Revo._utionaky Trisvnat. 
And will receive embsoribers’ names for a fine Line Engraving of the same, by Alphonse 


Francois. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


Heoanvwar THEATRE. 


Mr.& Mrs. Barney Williams. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels, 





NEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
BW WAY, above Grand Sweet. Tickets 26 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, ¢ Proprietors 
Maxrgizp—On the 17th inst, by | the Rev. Mr. Partridge of Williamsburgh, 
Mr. Jos. P. Janpive of this city, to Miss Grace Duncan of Williamsburgh. 

At Carmansville, N. Y.,on Wednesday, April 23rd, by the Rev. J. Howard 
Smith, Joun Her RimAN to Susan CrEoixia, eldest daughter of the late George 
F. R. Johnstone, Esq., son of the late Maj..Gen. G. Johnstone, E. I. C. S., of 
Morbiton Hall, Surrey, England. 
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The Conferences and the State of Europe. 

Thanks to the rapidity of the new Cunard steamship Persia, news from 
Live rpool of the 19th ult. was current bere on Tuesday morning last 
The items are varied and interesting. 

And in the first place, the ratification of the Treaty of Peace, by the 
various Sovereigns who are parties to it, being known telegraphically 
in Paris, the conclave that has so long been the cynosure of the civilized 
world held its final sitting on Wednesday, the 16th of April. Much time 
therefore canrot elapse, befere the public eye is permitted to rest upon 
the precise terms of this document. The public judgment may then be 
pronounced upon it, apart from the inventions, distortions, and conjectures, 
with which the press bas beclouded instead of enlightening the subject. 
It is believed also that a summary of each day’s proceedings has been 
agreed upon and will be printed, as a convenient mode of answering the 
in terpellations which wil! certainly be addressed to Lord Clarendon in 
England, ava possibly to the Count de Cavour at Turin, on the appear- 
ance of each before the Parliament of bis country.—We in the meantime 
still abstain from crowding our columns with the details put forth, in the 
correctness of which, as reported, we cannot place any confidence. It 
seems however to be a general impression that the state of Italy has been 
freely discussed, that Austria has vehemently protested againt any inter- 
ference with her rights in Lombardy, and with the status quo in the other 
territories that are occupied by her troops. We confess that we do not 
think it at all probable that anything will grow out of this diplomatic 
movement, unless or until Piedmont and Austria are brought again into 
actual hostility. The great powers have eufficient matter on hand just. 
now, in the various Commissions that are to regulate the practical work- 
ing of the Peace Treaty. 

An Imperial Manifesto, on the close of the war, bas been isened at St 
Petersburg ; but we really are not disposed to reproduce or criticise a 
document so evidently intended for a purely local object. It would be 
breaking a butterfly upoa the wheel, to review bit by bit ite misstate- 
ments and perversions regarding the origin, the course, and the conclu. 
sion of the struggle now ended. But there is one exception, where all 
else is bombast too gross for serious examination, or special-pleading too 
Obvious to be refuted. And the exception, though delicately put—as 








between the Autoerat of all the Russias and his subjects—is pregnant 
with meaning ; for, bowever easy it may be to evade or break through 
the binding clauees of an international obligation, as the history of Ras- 
sia can show, there is eomething no less new than striking in one passage 
of this otherwise unimportant declaration. We allude of course to the 
one wherein the Czar tells his people, that he is willing “to dispel for the 
fature even the thought of ambitious views or projects of conquests,” 
What is it to us that the razing of his Majesty’s forta in the Black Sea, 
and the cession of a strip of his territory, are rounded off into a phrase 
that represents these measures as adopted for the purpose of avoiding 
collision with Turkey, and as “ establishing a new line of demarca- 
tion”? That which we have to do with, is the grand fact that no 
reference is here made to that traditional policy of the great Peter 
and the great Catherine, which has hitherto been sine gud non in the 
communications that have been vouchsafed between the throne and the 
country, whenever the general destiny of the Empire has been broached. 
This, we eay, is the pith of the document in question. The Sovereign 
who is regarded, and will we fear Jong be regarded as a Demigod, here 
drops the false but dazzling attributes that each succeeding monarch has 
felt or affected, and assumes another and far more honourable part. 
May he so eucceed in fulfilling it, as to work out the true welfare of the 
nation entrusted to his charge! May the annals of his reign, begun 
though it be in discomfiture and embarrassment, be lustrous and ennobling 
to himself, as aseuredly they will prove advantageous to the countless 
myriads beneath his sway, ifhe have the nerve to carry forward the new 
system of rule that he has inaugurated. Unimpressed habitually by ad- 
dresees and speeches that promiee much, on the part of those who incur 
no risk either in making or in breaking their promises, we confess our- 
eelves at once astonished and gratified by the words we find emanating 
from the seat heretofore of unmitigated despotism and barbarous views 
of national glory. Did it ever enter into the imagination of the haughty 
Nicholas to breathe euch a prayer as his worthier son bas embodied in 
this manifesto? ‘May internal organization be consolidated and per- 
fected! May equity and clemency reign in its counsels! May the im- 
pulse towards civilization and al) useful activity spread itself everywhere 
with new force ; and may every one enjoy in peace the fruit of his labour, 
under the shicld of laws equally just and protective for all!’? Heaven 
grant the realization of such a vow! And let us add that the best proof 
of the bonesty of Alexander’s intentions is found in the fact, that he has 
already grappled sternly with the corruption that pervades his official 
servitore, and that on every side we hear of great projects for the civil, 
commercial, and agricultural regeneration of Russia. 

Entertainments to the assembled members of the Peace Conference 
have largely occupied the attention of the Parisians. For them, epecta- 
cles at which they can assist, and {étes of which they can read, must be 
provided by the governing powers ; and very brilliantly does the present 
Emperor fulfil this peculiar obligation. In the meantime two expeditions 
are said to be on foot, in which the least we)l-affected of the troops re- 
turning from the Crimea may be conveniently dispored-of. The one is 
destined to Madagascar, which will probably be conquered and annexed : 
the other is intended for the subjugation of the Kabyles of Northern Africa, 
a feat several times vainly attempted since the settlement of the French 
Colony of Algeria. Nor is there any cessation in those vast projecte of 
internal improvement, the danger of which was pointed out in an able ar- 
ticle that was copied last week into these columns. What think you of 
Paris becoming a sea-port, by means of a ship-canal from Havre? As 
for the stupendous projects for embellishing the capital, which rumour 
assigns to the new Haroun Alraschid—they are enough to dazzle any 
imaginations, eave those of unfortunate tax-payers. The gambling spirit, 
that is fostered and stimulated just now amongst capitalists, will render 
it easy to procure vast funds; but after all, a large burden must fall 
upon the State. What then? We would not be birds of ill-omen. 

Letters from Berlin give an unsatisfactory account of the state of the 
public mind there. A dissatisfied people, an overbearing aristocracy, and 
a crotchetty monarch now siding with the noblesse, and now with the po- 
pulace, do not betoken political tranquillity. Ono the other hand, you must 
remember that to make mountains out of molehills is a necessary accom 
plishment of your regular newspaper correepondent.—An ineurrection 
against the government took place at Valencia in Spain, on the 6th alt. 
It was put down with considerable bloodshed.—Jn Turkey, the lately 
promulgated reforms have given rise to several disturbances, as might 
have been expected.—Denmark is yet compelled to keep open the embar- 
rassing question of the Sound Dues, which she vainly begged the late 
Paris Conference to take in hand. They wisely declined, having their 
hands full. 


Affairs at Home; the Ministry in Trouble. 

The journals, from the 5th to the 19th ult., that bave reached us since 
our last iesue, supply no slight evidence thet Lord Palmerston is in diffi- 
culties. On the bustings and in the House of Commons, bis partisans and 
friends are left in a minority. The casual elections that have recently 
taken place have gone generally in favour of Conservatives. Four Par- 
liamentary defeats have been sustained by him within a few days ; and 
though only one of these assumes an air of magnitude, their concurrence 
tends to shake a dilapidated edifice. Must we enumerate them? here 
they are. On the 7th ult., whilst the Supplies were under consideration, 
Mr. Cowan, M. P. for Edinburgh, brought forward a motion recommend- 
ing the abolition of the law that prevails in Scotland (and in Scotland 
enly) for billetting soldiers on private families. The Scotch members, 
naturally enough, supported him; Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed him, on the grounds of the 
inconvenience attending a sudden change ; and Mr. F. Peel, Under-Se- 
cretary-at-War, the Red-Tapist and Marplot of the Administration, did 
his colleagues infinitely more barm than good by affecting to believe that 
there was no real grievance to complain of. The House, sometimes 
stirred to resent insolence and absurdity, would not tolerate this defence ; 
and in short, a minority of 23 in a House of 255 was the net result to the 
Government.— The second defeat, three days later, was a small affair and 
in a thin House. It was on the nomination of the Committee on the Local 
Dues Bill, when Mr. Lowe was outvoted, by 94 to 73—On the following 
night, the government arrayed itself on the side of Lord John Russell, in 
his Educational echeme, and ehared his ignominous fate, which we consig® 
to a separate paragrapb.—But it was on the 15th ult. that their most seri- 
ous discomfiture took place. 

No one, we believe, will doubt our readiness to take up the cudgels om 
behalf of Protestantism : nay, we sometimes fear that we push to extremes 
our aversion to the domineering, inquisitorial, and meddlesome appli- 
ances by which the Church of Rome sustains itself. Our motives there- 
fore will not be misunderstood, when we express great regret at the tem- 
porary success of Mr. Spooner’s motion for the withdrawal of the annual 
grant to Maynoeth College. This was achieved by that fanatical and 
intolerant Christian, at the date above-mentioned, and after a long de- 
bate in which few leading men took part, with the exception of the Pre- 
mier. He vaioly claimed that on political grounds it was both unwise 
and unjust to bring forward an irritating polemical subject, and ran the 
risk of throwing Ireland, now prosperous and contented, into the turmoil 
of religious strife. Perbaps bis Lordship felt also that if the Maynooth 





grant be really abolished, a blow agaibat the Episcopal Established Chareh 
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will bave been indirectly etrack. And As the prominent members of the stop the “ Black Death” or the “ Sweating Sickaess” was quite out of ; has been taken to deal with this danger, as its magnitude and its near 
Opposition appear to bave absented themselver, we incline to think that the question, till the particular sin had been discovered, which these approach demand. Whatever is to be done, must be done quickly ; and 


the enemies of all State endowments for religious purposes must have joined | 


plagues were commisioned to avenge. 


And even in our own day the | if the government cannot move, or will not move, the citizens should do 


the immediate sympatbisers with Mr. Spooner’s fanaticism. If Parlia- ancient feeling upon these subjects, though much modified, atiil exists, and so, and at once. If the Mayor and the Commissioner cannot spare time 

ent may not grant £30,000 per annum for the service of six millions of , exerts an evil inflaence upon the public safety, by lending its silent sup- from their duello to attend to the interests of their constituents, these 

par <vho under circumstances the most delicate and difficult, it is easy | port to the general apathy with which large communities always await the | constituents should attend to their own interests, and see that what may 
’ 


to foresee whither we are tending. Still, for the time, three successive 
majorities—at various stages of the proceedings and all on the same 
evening—159 to 133, 154 to 132, and 167 to 135, enabled Mr. Spooner to 
bring in bis Bill and have it read a first time. 

Poor Lord John Russell, who has long been falling from bis high estate, 
bas now fallen irrevocably. His grand echeme for national Education, 
patiently and respectfully awaited as the means for restoring him to the 
good graces of Parliament and the country, bas burst like a bubble. We) 
gannot attempt to give an outline of it ; but it was so planned as to its 
leading ctaracteristics, as to be centralizing in its machinery, compulsory 
in its obligations, and religious in its teaching. Thus it offered poate | 
of attack for almost every class of politicians and doctrinaires, and the 
onslaught upon it was overwhelming. Rven Sir James Graham aod Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to have picked up a new itching for the voluntary sys- 
tem. In short, not all the respect felt for Lord Jobn, nor the mantle of 
the government thrown over him in ebeer pity, could save him from an 
jgneminious defeat. He abandoned even one half of bis Resolutions ; | 
and Mr. Henley would thereapon have withdrawn bis proposed amend- 
went which was tantamount to snuffing out the plan in toto; but the | 
House compelled its qaondam leader to drain to the dreg the cup of mor- 
tification, and summarily dismissed him by an adverse vote of 260 against | 
168. 

There is a rumour afloat that the Coalition pack ef cards is to be shuf- 
fied once more, and that Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Gladstone are to replace Lord Panmure, Mr. Labouchere, and Earl Gran- 
ville. Will not Lord Palmerston rather try the voice of the country? 
Suppose we wait and bear what Lord Clarendon has to say for himeelf. 
He must have been back in bis place, soon after the sailing of the last 
steamer ; and he is rather an important pereonage just now. 

Besides, Lord Clarendon is greatly wanted to bring to some conclusion 
the too-long open questions with this country. Mr. Marcy’s polite de- 
mand for the recall of a certain Minister and certain Consuls was dated 
four months ago, and we have yet no tidings of an answer. There are 
hopes of one nevertheless ; for the Prime Minister, with motions —that 
must prove motions of enquiry—hanging over his head, has promised 
that the documents in which the answer mast be included shall be forth- 
coming with briefest delay. Mr. Baillie therefore pauses once more on 
the edge of « discussion, regarding the Enlistment difficulty ; and Sir 
Bulwer Lytton yet withholds his vindication of hie brother’s part in the 
somewhat vague Treaty that bears his name. Nor is it impossible that 
Lord Palmerston may have modified his views and moderated his tone 
daring the period of Lord Clarendon’s absence in Paris ; for, if any thing 
be clear, it is so that my Lord will not carry Bogland at hia back, if he 
seek to assume a hostile attitude towards this country. On this point 
we have collected elsewhere a few gleanings from the lips cf Mr. Dallas 
and Mr. Hawthorne who represent the United States in the United King- 
dom, and from those of Lord Stanley and Mr. Baxter, M.P. We com- 
mend these to the approval of all thoughtfal persons, and hurry on to 
notice two or three other indications of the peaceful set of the popular 
current, and of the Administration shaping its course accordingly. It is 
eertain that a large force is coming toCanada. Lord Elgin therefore asks 
Lord Panmure in Parliament what is the meaning of this move ; and the 
Secretary at War disavows, as plainly as words can do, any look this 
way when the arrangements were made. In truth there are so many 
manifest reasons for it, tbat the closeness of the enquiry and the precisior 
of the answer seem to us to be somewhat superfluous. Again, it is whis- 
pered that if the Peelites already mentiened ehould coalesce with Lord 
Palmerston, a liberal concession and prompt settlement of points at is- 
sue with America are extorted by them as conditions. And still again, 
Lerd Clarendon bas just transmitted, through the hands of Mr. G. P. R. 
Jamee, H.B.M. local Consul, a donation of $1000, to be distributed among 
the benevolent institutions at Norfolk and Portsmoutb, Virginia, charged 
with aiding the widows and orphans of the victims of last year’s epide- 
mic. 

Apropos of Lord Elgin, it is said that the Colonial governorship of Vic- 
toria, vacant by the sudden death of Sir Charles Hotham, bas been offer- 
ed te and declined by him. It would bave been surprising indeed, if he 
had accepted it. Governor General of Canada, and a candidate for the 
Vice-Royalty of India, such a post was not for him. We rather look to 
finding him, some day, holding office in Downing Street, none the less 
that he has been very discreet in keeping himself clear of entangling par- 
ticansbip, whenever be has spoken in Parliament. 

The House of Commons bas made its annual declaration of willingness 
to admit Jews to a seat on its benches. The majority on this occasion 
was 35 in a muster of 485, not a sufficiently large one to change the ao 
nual resistance of the Peers. But the lower House, notwithstanding its! i- 
berality in one sense, did not care to set about farther internal reforms, 
aad therefore Sir Joshua Wa!mesley was left in the lurch, on the 17th 
ult, by the non-attendance of 40 members, when he proposed to advo- 
eate the Ballot and sundry other‘ innovations. 

Oar soldiers in the Crimea learned without any demonstration of feel- 
ing that the Treaty of Peace was concluded ; and the batch of news from 
that quarter isa blank. More attention is given to the Crimean investi- 
gation at home, which is a very painful ripping-up of old sores, and as yet 
without any definite issue. We cannot pretend to follow it.—Prepara- 
tions are being made for due public rejoicings, which will take place 
when the Treaty is ratified. There ie, however, much apathy evinced, 
fave as regards the naval review at Spithead, which we presume took 
place on St. George’s Day. The grandeur of this spectacle has probably 
hever been equalled ; and the excitement in anticipation seems to have 
been immense. Nor is the occasion an unworthy one; for if the late war 
brought forth no brilliant victories achieved by sea, the amount of harm 
done to the enemy by the power and preparedness of our vast naval force 
@an scarcely be overestimated. Neither is there adoubt that the services 
of individual ships and small squadrons, in the Baltic, in the Black Sea, 
and in the Sea of Azoff, were in the highest degree creditable. They 
showed an efficiency and zeal that must not be measured by the bluster- 


ing eccentricities of a Sir Charles Napier, or the dawdling hesitation of 
a Sir J. W. Deans Dundas. 
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The Police of Pestilence. 
There was a time in the world’s history, when Providence was held res- 
ponsible for all the Consequences of human ignorance, imbecility, and ivi- 
quity. Wars and famines, conflagrations and pestilences, were summari- 
ly dismissed as “ visitations of God” which it would be worse than idle 
to _—o against, and even to complain of which was almost impiety. 
mata oak NEE Hac ravaged Europe during the middle ages, their 
ene dg a a witb horror, but no precautions were taken to 
- vent, as NO enquires were made into their material origin. 
© medieval moralist contented himself with ransacking the annals of 
Rational guilt, or the private history of reigning princes, in search of 
Some special abomination, upon which he might fix the public attention 


coming of a calamity. When the cholera ravished so terribly the cities of 
the United Kingdom, about six years since, there were men who publicly 
denounced the action of the London Board of Health in advising and adopt- 
ing unusual sanitary precautions, as a flying in the face of Heaven ; and 
there was one at least among the clergymen of the metropolis who insist- 
ted that the advent of the Oriental scourge was but a just retribution 
upon the nation, whose governors had been so irreligious as to omit the 
time-honoured phrase of ‘' Dei Gratia” from the legend of the Sovereign’s 
title, upon the silver florins then newly coined at the Imperial Mint! 

How much of the medieval feeling may still survive ia America, we 
do not pretend to estimate ; but we prefer to presume an excess of piety 
rather than a positive want of common prudence, as the cause of the ex- 
traordinary indifference with which the public of New York seem die 
posed to look upon the proceedings of the functionaries charged with the 
conservation of the general health, at a time pregnant with peril to our 
population. During the three years 1853, 1854, and 1855, the malignant 
fever known so long in the West Indies and the Gulf, as the terrible 
* Yellow Jack”’ of the sailors and the “ vomito” of the Spaniards, has been 
steadily making its way Northward. If fillibusteriem basa manifest destiny 
to conquer towards the Tropics, the fever would seem to have a destiny 
equally manifest, to advance towards the Arctic Circle. First in Savan- 
nab, then in Charleston and Wilmington, and then in Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, the scourge bas been laid upon our seaboard population, and at 
each recurring stroke with increased fary and more fatal effect. The 
Visitation sent upon Virginia in the last year was one of the most dread- 
ful calamities of recent timer. In contemplating the horrors of war in 
the Crimea—in reading of battles and sieges and death by cannon in the 
trenches, and death by disease in the crowded camp—our attention was 
quite drawn away from the awful domestic tragedies which were enact- 
ing in the fever-smitten towns of the “ Old Dominion. And yet the lives 
of the troops in the East were not swept with so strong a hand by the 
Destroying Angel, as were the homes of the peacefal citizens of those 
devoted cities. About one-fourth of the Allied armies will remain en- 
camped forever on the shores of Russia, while of the busy and prosperous 
thousands who saw the summer come, but a year ago, to Norfolk and to 
Portsmouth, nearly one-third were found by the autumn, laid away in 
the silence of the grave. And what array of ciphers, however careful, 
however appalling, can represent the total wretchedness which that short 
summer wrought? For the fever, coming upon the citizens in their 
homes, struck down the mature with the young—the heads of families 
with the hopes of families—the mother and the sister with the father and 
the brother—those for whom the aged lived, and those by whom the 
young were to be trained and nurtured. Poverty, ignorance, suffering, 
and sin, all gain by such loeses ; and the community so chastised may not 
recover in years tke strength and the character, of which a few months 
sufficed to bereave it. 


At the mere prospect, however remote, of a similar affliction, one 
would suppose that the intelligent inhabitants of a city where the popu- 
lar will is assumed to be the fountain of the laws, would arise and bestir 
themselves in earn est ; that they would insist upon the publication of all 
the means known to science for averting such a calamity ; that they 





would stimulate their municipal officers to fresh zeal in the examination 
of the condition of the public ways and of the houses of the people; that 
they would leave nothing unprepared which could serve to defend the 
community from the attack of a foe so terrible, and nothing uncorrected 
which might serve to invite his assault. 

If it were distinctly understood that the harbour and city of New York 
were likely to be assailed during the Summer by a hostile equadron— that 
bombardment and the burning of ships, the destruction of docks, and the 
conflagration of warehouses, were really to be anticipated within a few 
weeks, what dreadful note of preparation should we not hear! The 
streets would be made impassable by daily parades of gorgeous volun- 
teers. The night would be made hideous by the practice of artillery com- 
panies. Redoubts and bastions, mamelons and redans, would be thrown 
up in all manner of places. 


No hostile fleet menaces our city now ; wars and rumours of wars are dy- 
ing away. But if there be any faith in thefobservations of medical science, 
if any confidence is to be put in the solemn assertions of physicians of the 
highest respectability, we are menaced with the wrath of an enemy more 
terrible than an army with banners. A pestilence—which grows in malig- 
nity, it would seem, as it advances further from the seat of its origiv, 
and is more to be dreaded at Philadelphia or New York, than at Pensa- 
cola or New Orleans—is more than probably impending over us. We 
have bad nearly a year’s warning of our danger—and yet, what have we 
done? Our streets never were in a condition so disgraceful and so offen- 
‘sive, as that which makes them now mere manufactories of incipient mi- 
asma. The wretched condition of the homes of the poorer classes has been 
clearly and fearfully set before us ia the recent reports of our Legislative 
Committees. We know—or we have no excuse for not knowing—that our 
highways and our by-ways, our docks and wharves, whole blocks of 
houses, and extensive districts of our city, are teeming with the materials 
of war, for the use of our enemy when he shallcome. We know, or we 
have no excuse for not knowing, that Constantinople or Cairo, the chosen 
homes of the plague, are hardly more devoted to dirt and neglect than 
much of this, our beautiful and rich and flourishing metropolis. We know, 
or we have no excuse for not knowing, that tho:e who have charge of our 
municipal welfare are occupying in private squabbles the time which 
should be given to rectifying the disorders, and purifying the de- 
filements of the city; that instead of issuing orders that the streets 
shall be thoroughly cleaned, Mr. Commissioner Ebling spends his 
pens and ink and paper upon documents intended to prove that 
Mr. Mayor Wood is sadly in his way; and that Mr. Mayor Wood, 
instead of turning the police into a force of sanitary inspection and 
administration, is quarrelliog with Mr. Commissioner Ebling. And 
with all this, here we are inthe begioning of May; and the sum 
mer will be upon us within a month; and with the sammer our 
danger. 


Of course we have not forgotten the edifying spectacle presented by 
the medical and commissariat department of the British army in the be- 
ginning of the Eastern war. We remember well with how much unction 
our brethren of the New York press dwelt upon the melancholy imbeci- 
lity of an aristocratic administration, which suffered soldiers to be sacri- 
ficed by the score to the idol of routine and reeponsibility. It was very 
dreadful to see an army perishing and wasting away, while Doetors dis- 
puted about dignity, and Majors quarrelled over precedence ; but did the 
bospitals and storehouses of the Crimean camp ever offer a more pitiable 
show than is made by this great city now, when the apatby of the inha- 
bitants leaves full license to the incompetency and indifference of the 
authorities? 

Several of our contemporaries have spoken already upon this subject 





ae the provoking cause of the chastisement inflicted upon Europe. To 


But they cannot speak too frequently or too strongly. They will not have 


be the most important work of the year is done thoroughly and immedi- 
ately. Why should not the inhabitants of each ward resolve themselves 
into associations for the prevention of pestilence, such as existed im 
England under the name of “ Societies for the suppression of fever” 
during the terrible years of 1816 and 1817? The peace of Paris was fol- 
lowed by two years of great commercial and manafacturing stagnation 
in England, and by great distress among the agricultural population ; 
and contagious typhus raged in the towns and cities with almost unex- 
ampled violence. The societies in question were formed to adopt and en- 
force such sanitary regulations. as might arrest the progress of the pesti- 
lence and mitigate its terrors. They were well-administered and were 
entirely successful. Shall we wait till the pestilence coming upon us 
shall convert the whole population into a disorderly army fighting for 
life and home? Or, shall we detail at once such a police as shall meet 
the enemy on the frontiers and disperse bis forces, before they can be col- 
lected and organized ? 


Nicaragua and Costa Rica; Lord Clarendon; General Walker. 

No one seems to be sure whether the redoubtable gentleman, whose 
name is iast mentioned, be in better or worse plight than hitherto. When 
we last spoke of him, his men under Colonel Schlessinger had been 
defeated. He himself is now said to have gained a victory : that is to 
say (according to journals and writers who favour him) be attacked the 
Costa Ricans who bad taken possession of Rivas, fought them for seven- 
teen hours, slew six hundred of them with a loss of eighty or so on his 
own part, and then beat a retreat for strategic reasons, leaving his 
wounded at the vengeful mercy of his foe. But we can’t pretend to 
track him through this small war. It is generally thought that Walker 
and his men have shown the bigh courage which, to do them justice, gea- 
erally distinguishes the fillibusters, but that he is innocent of military 
genius. Col. Schlessinger, who was on trial before a Court-martial for 
treason and cowardice, took the liberty of breaking his parole and secking 
safety in some milder sphere of action. 

There has been a curious little episode. Two letters, interesting to 
Englisbmer, have come to light, having been taken from a courier’s mail- 
bag. One is from our Foreign Office to a Mr. Wallerstein, the Costa 
Rican Agent in London, informing him that in compliance with his re- 
quest, Lord Clarendon, after reference to the War Department, sanctions 
his buying 2000 old army muskets. Mr. Hammond, the Under Secretary, 
gives him the choice between two sorts, and quotes the price, with the dry- 
ness of a regular dealer in hardware. There’s not a word of sympathy 
from first to last ; and if the day of payment be not named, we doubt not 
it was an accidental omission. But not so thought Mr. Wallerstein. He 
hugged the precious letter to his bosom, and could not sleep for joy, the 
night that he received it. Indeed the manner in which this wortby gen- 
tleman interprets every thing according to bis own wishes is an amusing 
instance of credulity, though it might prevent him taking high diploma- 
tic rank, unless he be desirous of humbugging President Mora ; and even 
then, to our notion, he overshootshis mark. Turn to bis letter, reader, if 
you please ; and laugh at it you must. Note the simplicity with which 
Lord Clarendon’s easy nod of approval at the Costa Ricans marching to 
the frontier, is construed into an active and direct interest. Mark the 
acuteness with which this Agent discerns the secret resolves of the British 
official mind, and the cool terms in which he announces it. Above all, 
look to the quiet chackle with which Mr. Wallerstein proposes that Cen- 
tral America shail come fn, like the fox in the fable, if the two great 
powers should really go to loggerheads. 

The British frigate Eurydice, Capt. Tarleton, is atGrey Town, during 
all these wars and rumours of war. To preserve the independeace of that 
place, and to protect the threatened Kingdom of his Mosquitian Majesty 
from the lawless desperadoes who are thronging thither, can be no easy 
task. We are not, therefore, surprised to see some complaints in the fill- 
bustering organs against the supervision exercised. 





Frightful Massacre at Panama 

A most terrible scene was enacted at Panama, on the 15th ult., which 
bas been described at so great length in the columns of our contempora- 
ries, that we need but give an outline of it. It seems that at this date a 
large number of transient visitors were in the city, some on their way 
Eastward, but the majority bound from New York to San Francisco, having. 
just crossed the Isthmus, and waiting the rise of tide to embark in the 
California steamer. Upon this crowd of passengers, mostly unarmed and 
containing many women and children, a murderous attack was made by 
an overwhelming force of the natives. In this, abont fifteen of the Ame- 
ricans were killed ; a considerable number were wounded; almost all 
were robbed of money, gold-dust, and portable articles of value ; the pre- 
mises and property of the Rail-road Company were wantonly and seriously 
damaged ; and several! hotels and stores were pillaged. A squabble be- 
tween a passenger and a native, about payment for a slice of melon, 
seems to have been the signal for this diabolical assault; for it can 
scarcely be called the real origin of it. Animosity against the Rail-road 
Company which has interfered with their traffic, a thirst for plunder, and 
perbaps a personal batred of the Californians, some of whom are apt te 
deal roughly with them, were the moving causes. The Governor and the 
local police were appealed-to in vain; for if general testimony be cre- 
dited, the former lost his wits entirely, and rather abetted than prevented 
the crimes perpetrated by the natives. Events of this sort have already 
occurred, and we trust the Amcrican government will now hold the lo- 
cal government to strict account for this one. 





The Champion Steamer of the Atlantic. 

The Persia, of the Cunard line, under command of that able seaman 
and accomplished navigator, Capt. Judkins, has fully realized the expect- 
ations entertained respecting her performances. She has made the quick- 
est trip on record across the Atlantic, and the laurels must be ceded to 
her for the present at least. We congratulate our countrymen on this 
triumph in the fair and useful field of competition, for although it be a 
matter in itself of no importance whether we take a few more or a few 
less hours or minutes in traversing the ocean, all improvemeuts in marine 
architecture and steam machivery are fraught with interest to a maritime 
nation. 

This achievement of the Persia was on her last homeward trip. She 
left this port on the 2od ult. at 3 P. M., and reached Liverpool at 8,40 
A. M. on the 12th, making the run in 9 days, 12 bours, and 7 minutes, 
which beats the best passage previously on record (the Ba/tic’s) by 4 hours 
and 8 minutes. Something similar would bave been done on her late 
voyage hither, but for the fact that she was compelled to lie off the Light 
Ship, outside of Sandy Hook, on Monday night last, waiting for daylight. 
Besides this, she ran at diminished apeed all Moaday afternoon, the pilot 
having made up his mind that be would oot take her over the Bar uatil 
the next morning. When it is added that the Persia’s course was two 
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m-t be made. Nor must it be forgotten that, if on the whole she had 
fair weather both ways, there was not an unvaried continuance of it in 
the most favourable form. Thas on the voyage home we find the worst 
day’s run to have been 292 miles, and the best 340; whilst on the trip 
out the variation was much greater, namely between 284 and 361. Tak- 
ing all this into account, we have no hesitation in predicting that, if at 
any time daring the ensuing summer the Persia bave winds and waves 
propitious, she will bridge the Atlantic in less than nine days. So may 
it be! 

The Persia, already a prime favourite, sails for Liverpool, on Wednes- 
day next, the 14th inst. Every berth is engaged. 


Our good friend Thackeray sailed for Liverpool, on Saturday last, in the 
Baltic steamer. His tour has been eminently profitable and pleasant to him- 
self ; nor has it lessened him a whit in the estimation of those who knew him 
intimately here.— Béranger is not the author of the Address to the Students of 
Paris which the London Times and other papers have attributed to him. The 
imitation is nevertheless very happy, save in one respect. Béranger would 
not have gone out of his way, to attack an astronomer or a man of letters.— 
Mr. Richard Grant White, honourably known as ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Scholar,” is 
editing a new edition of the t Master, which is to be published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston.—We observe, with profound regret, that Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale was lately thrown from a carriage, at Scutari, and sustained 
some injury. It was not, however, considered to be serious.—The charming 
Miss Louisa Howard, late of Wallack’s Theatre, was married on Tuesday last 
to Capt. Rowley Platt, H. B. M. 16th Regiment. The newly married couple 
embarked for Liverpool, on Wednesday, in the Cunard steamer Africa. 





PAusic. 


On a beautiful evening in the beginning of August, 1529, an nnusually great 
crowd issued from the door of the Opera Frangais in Paris, at the close of the 
performances. This curious and eager multitude followed the musicians of the 
theatre, until they paused beneath the balcony of a house on the Boulevart 
Montmartre, of whose principal inhabitant all seemed to know well the name. 
Habeneck the learned chef d’orchestre gave the signal to the unrivalled phalanx 
of musicians grouped around him, and in the midst of a profound silence they 
performed one of the most magnificent overtures in existence. At the closing 
chord of the inspiriting Allegro Vivace, deafening cheers rent the air of the 
crowded Boulevart, aud certain of the inquisitive among the audience cried 
energetically ; ‘the author! the author!” A window opened, and upon the 
balcony of No. 10, appeared a young looking man of frank aspect, and a coun- 
tenance sparkling with wit and humour. With a royal nod to the crowd, and a 
friendly recognition to the musicians, he stood a moment in the midst of the 
increasing applause , and bestowing a last salutation—the salutation of a forta- 
nate artist,—he disappeared. Instead of dispersing, however, the crowd re- 
commenced its shouts and bravos,—and then bethinking itself of the Latin 
Proverb, bis repetita placent,——burst forth with one voice with a formidable, 
‘bis! bis!” The window again opened, and with the solemn and sagacious 
air of an Academician, advanced a personage habited in black, with a white 
cravate--who, making a majestic sign of silence, addressed his audience in 
these words : 

« Gentlemen,—Bis, my coadjutor and friend,—Mr. Bis, is, 1 regret to say, 
not here at present. I thank you, however, in his name and mine, for the 
flattering homage with which you have had the kindness to present us, and of 
which we shall always retain a tender and grateful recollection.” 

Upon this, the plaudits burst forth anew, mingled with noisy shouts of laugh- 
ter, for it is scarcely necessary to add, that the enthusiastic crowd had follow- 
ed the orchestra of the Opera to the house of the illustrious composer, not with 
the object of seeing Messrs. Etienne Jouy and Hyppolyte Bis, a couple of me- 
diocre poets and libretto makers, but only to salute their favourite master, the 
composer par excellence, the immortal author of Guillaume Tell, which had 
that evening been for the first time represented, with all the splendour which 
could be added to it by the great talents of Adolphe Nourrit, Levasseur, La- 
font, Prévost and Madame Damoreau. 

We will now follow the example of the Parisian public, and, ignoring Messrs. 
Jouy and Bis, confine ourselves to the work of Rossini. Musically speaking, 
we know none more sublime, and yet we can easily understand how the pub- 
lic,—accustomed to drinking songs, and cavatinas and merceaux of a uniform, 
conventional cut, in which every modulation is familiar, and, as it were, fore- 
seen,—we can understand how they should not thoroughly appreciate this 
broad, limpid, majestic current of melody, flowing on in inexhaustible waves, 
like the waters of the Great American rivers. The audience are continually 
on the look out for a good opportunity to applaud, but all parts are equally 
fine, and it exacts admiration from beginning to end, especially in the first 
twoacts. It is just this ceaseless inspiration , this untiring sublimity peculiar 
to the work of Rossini, which prevents its acquiring a more immediate popu- 
larity. 

This Opera has another disadvantage. It requires to be represented by 
artists of the highest order. The tenor part especially, is enormously difficult, 
and it is no small matter to sing it all through, even as Bolcioni sings it. We 
will accordingly not be too severe upon the principal interpreters of this gi- 
gantic work, and only remark en passant, that Madame Bertucca-Maretzek 
makes the most of the insignificant character of Jemmy, and that her voice 
comes out most charmingly in the finale of the Ist and 3dacts. Bat, in all jus- 
tice and sincerity, we must say that the orchestra and chorus deserve more 
praise than their natural tyrants, and this does not surprise us, for they have 
a valiant Captain in Max Maretzek. 

Since this intrepid leader is once more impresario, our Academy of Masic 
has not lacked variety inits repertory. Ernani was reproduced first, and then 
Guillaume Tell. The latter, on account of the illness of Morelli, was replaced 
on Monday last, by J Puritani, admirably sung by Madame Lagrange if not 
by Brignoli, who was admirably received. Amodio and Coletti vociferated Suoni 
ia tromba, with all their might, and were but the more applauded for it. 
Guiilawme Tell, much better sung than last week, was repeated on Wednesday, 
to our great satisfaction. On account of the continued indisposition of Morelli, 
Badiali again made his appearance in it, after a long year of absence, and was 
welcomed by the public most warmly. Althongh the character of the Swiss 
hero is not precisely suitable tothe nature of Badiali’s talent, yet he obliterated 
all recollection of Morelli from our minds, without difficulty, and obliged us to 
acknowledge him a most admirable artiste as well as a capital singer. 

Not content with giving us our favourite Italian operas, Max Maretzek, al- 
though occupied in preparing novelties such as Luisa Miller, and l'Etotle du 
Nord, finds time to bring forward the works of German cemposers, and invites 
us every Saturday to a Germanic festival. This evening he repeats Martha 
which he offered us for the first time last Saturday. 

It was a sight worth seeing, the crowd which swarmed around the doors of 
the Academy of Music. All young Germany was there, full of noisy joy, and 
eager for the opera which would give them once more the much loved songs of 
their native land. Nothing could be more natural and legitimate than their 
eagerness, for Martha is a charming and graceful opera, by the very clever 
musician Mr. Flotow, whom we might justly call the Auber of Germany. The 
subject is by no means intricate, and breathes that atmosphere of innocence 
and goodness, which ever belongs to virtuous hearts and countries. 

Lady Darbam, maid of honour to the queen, complains to her confidante 
Nancy, of the ennui which oppresses her beart from day to day, in spite of the 
pleasures of the court, and the assiduities of her cousin, Lord Tristan Mickle- 
ford. She forms a plan for going to Richmond fair in the disguise of a far- 
mer’s maid, (il faut bien qu'on s’amuse,) but to their great surprise, Lady Dur- 
ham and Nancy, having accepted the earnest money, offered them by the far- 
mers, Lyonel and Plunkett, find themselves legally engaged as servants, and 
forced to follow their masters. Itis quite simple, and according to traditionary 
usage, that these masters should soon become the slaves of the two wild bean- 

ties ; quite natural that Lord Tristan should arrive in the middle of the night 
in search of the fugitives, and release them from the year of servitude and do- 





possesses a ring, left him by his father, and this causes him to be recognised 
as the son of the banished Earl of Derby. Rich and powerful, Lyonel is no 
longer disdained, but plays the disdainfal in bis turn. Lady Durham persists 
in looking upon this as a new proof of madness,—and has recourse a second 
time to the pretty costume of Martha in order again to subjugate Lyonel, who 
of course returns to reason, and gives a proof of it, by renouncing his new dig- 
nities, and marrying Martha, in the hope of passing goldea days with her. 
Upon this primitive libretto, Flotow has written four acta fall of charming 
melodies, and simple songs, joyous and well suited for dancing ; accordingly 
Martha and the ballet of Lady Henriette are one. The public was justly en- 
chanted with this abandance of limpid, lively melo dies, and insisted upon a 
repetition of the pretty quatuor, at the commencement of the 2d act,—the deli- 
cious ballad “‘ The last Rose of Summer,” so ably introduced into the grand 
duo which follows this quatuor, and even the aria for tenor, in the 3d act. It 
was accordingly a great success, both for the composer and the artists. Ma- 
dame Lagrange is highly effective in the character of Martha, and we consider it 
as one of her happiest creations. She plays it with much finesse and clever. 
ness, and more naturally than she is accustomed to do, whilst her costumes are 
in the best taste, and charmingly coquettish,—that of Martha pleased us par- 
ticularly. As to her singing, it is irreproachable, gushing pure as the war- 
bling of a wood-bird,—flowery and splendid as a bush of roses. Madame Martini 
Dormy makes a bewitching Nancy, singing and acting like one accustomed to 
success of all kinds, As for Mr. Quint (Charles ?) the very manner in which he 
wears the crimson plume in his helmet, in Guillawme Tell, has always con- 
vinced us that he was an unknown and neglected tenor, an unappreciated ge- 
nius. Quinto-Quintis superb in Martha, but let him take care of the enchanted 
bullets of the Freischiita! They give mortal wounds and it is wise not to brave 
them. But why indulge in sad anticipations? The chef d’auvre of Von We- 
ber is not yet to be brought forward. As we said already, the lovely opera of 
Flotow is to be repeated this evening, and we can but look for a fresh triumph 
for Mr. Quint. We should not even be surprised if he earned a serenade like 
that which the gallant orchestra of the Academy of Music gave Madame La- 
grange last Saturday at the conclusion of the trinmphal representation of 
Martha. GAMMA. 


_——— 


Drama. 


If my space this week is limited, so too are my subjects few in number. And 
yet they are rich in the material for speculation, and I might dilate on them to 
a degree which my readers perhaps will be better pleased to conceive of than 
to measure experimentally. I could find it in my heart to be terribly tedious 
upon the theme of Mr. Wallack as Shylock—for on my second visit to the 
“« Merchant of Venice” I was impressed still more strongly than at first with 
the conviction that we have had no such presentation of a leading réle in Eng- 
lish tragedy since Mr. Macready left our shores. The conventional Shylock is 
a disgusting old Monmouth Street Hebrew—who excites neither “ pity, terror, 
nor indignation,” which are the Aristotelian requisites of tragic power—but 
simply nausea and disgust. You are glad his daughter ran away—you rejoice 
when Gratiano flouts him and you think he ought to have been tarred and feather- 
ed and tossed in a blanket. But Shakespeare’s Shyloek concentrates all the 
sad history of his fierce race. You cannot sympathize with him—yet you 
must feel for him—you wish him to be defeated in his fell purpose—yet you re- 
member him always as he comes into the piece, insulted, outraged, trampled 
upon and made heroic by his wrongs in spite of his meannesses. So Mr. Wal. 
lack presents him; and all who really desire a deep and genuine enjoyment of 
a profoundly conceived and adequately rendered Shakespearean character 
should go to see the ‘“‘Merchant of Venice,” which I hope has not been definite- 
ly laid aside for Sheridan Knowles’s ‘* Wife.” 

Yet the “‘ Wife, or Tale of Mantua,” is better worth seeing than the “ Mar- 
ble Heart,” which is almost a tale of mantua-making—a “ Morality’’ for mil- 
liners—a pitiful travesty of the poorest current satire of the day—ignoble and 
melodramatic--and which in spite of its ‘“ success,” I trust Miss Keene will 
rapidly remove from her boards. 

Mr. Barton’s “ Evil Genius” has been doing him good service at Chambers- 
street—in what way I shall set forth next week. Moreover, that indefatigable 
manager has added unto himself half-a-dozen new actors of whom I am good- 
natured enough to hope that they may not walk in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors. HAMILTON. 


-_—--—~--—- ——- 


Obituary. 


Eart Cowrer.—The death of Earl Cowper, eldest son of Viscountess 
Palmerston, took place very suddenly at Maidstone on the 15th ult. He 
was attending the assizes, and just before the close of the business, was 
taken very ill. He was immediately removed to the residence of the go- 
vernor of the gaol, where be died soon after, of spaswe of the heart. 
George Augustus Frederick Cowper, sixth Earl Cowper, Viscouut Ford- 
wich, Baron Cowper, of Wingfield, Kent, and Lord Lieutenant of that 
county, a Baronet, and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, was the eld- 
est son of Peter Leopold Louis Francis, the fifth Peer, by his wife Ame- 
lia, daughter of Peniston, first Viscount Melbourne, which lady married, 
secondly, in 1839, the present Viscount Palmerston. The Earl was bora 
the 26th June, 1806, and succeeded, as sixth Peer, at the death of his 
father, the 21st June, 1837. He formerly was in the Horee Guards, and 
represented Canterbury in the House of Commons prior to inheriting the 
peerage. He was in 1834, for a very short time, an Under Secretary of 
State. He was in politics a Whig. He married, the 7th October, 1833, 
Anne Florence, eldest daughter and coheiress of Thomas Philip, present 
Earl De Grey, by whom he leaves issue two sons and three daughters. 
He is succeeded by his elder son, Francis Thomas De Grey, now the 
seventh Earl, who was born the 11th of June, 1834. The Cowpers are an 
old Kentish family. The first Earl was Lord Chancellor. His only bro- 
ther, Spencer, who was tried and acquitted of murder, afterwards became 
hn. of the Court of Common Pleas, aud was grandfather of Cowper 
the poet. 

Tue Ricut Hoy. G. L. Dawson Damer, or CaME House, Dorset- 
sHIRE.—This gentleman, whose patronymic was Dawson only, and who 
assumed the surname of Damer at the death of his aunt, Lady Caroline 
Damer, was the third son of John Dawson, first Earl of Portarlington, by 
his wife, Caroline, daughter of John, third Earl of Bute. He was boro 
in 1788, and early in life entered the British Army, where he attained 
the rank of Colonel, and served at Waterloo. He was made a C.B.in 
1816. He sat in Parliament, from 1835 to 1847, for the borough of Port- 
arlington, and, from 1847 to 1852, for the borough of Dorchester. He 
stanchly supported the political measures of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
He filled the office of Comptroller of the Queen’s Household from 1841 to 
1846, and was made a Privy Councillor in 1841. The right hon. gentle- 
man married, in 1825, Mary Georgiana Emma, second daughter of Lord 
Hugh Seymour, by whom (who died the 30th of October, 1848) he has 
had issue one son and four daughters, two of whom are married, viz., the 
Viscountess Ebrington and Mre. FrancisSatton. His only son, an officer 
in the Scots Fasilier Guards, ie married to a daughter of Major-Gen, 
Lord Rokeby. 

CoLoneL Farquaarson.—Colonel Farquharson, late of the 7th Fusi- 
liers, died suddenly at Southampton, aged fifty-nine. When the 7th Fa- 
siliers embarked for the East at Southampton Docks, the Colonel was 
present to see them depart. The soldiers recognised and clamoured 
round him, crying out, * There’s our dear old Colonel ; let him come 
with us; we'll go anywhere with him.” Farquharson was 89 much af- 
fected with the soldiers’ attachment that he was obliged to leave the 
docks. Colonel Yea and Major Sir T. Troubridge of the 7th Fusiliers, 
lunched with their fine old commander before they left Southampton. 
Farquharson gave Sir Thomas his sword and sasb, saying that he would 
never disgrace them. Poor Yea was killed, and Troubridge lost both 
bis legs in the Crimea. Colonel Farquharson belonged to the Dorset- 
shire Farquharsons, ten of his brothers survive him. 


Tox. Ocpen Horruan.—We deeply regret to record the sudden death 
of this able lawyer and most estimable gentleman, which took place in 
this city, on Thursday. Mr. Hoffman in early life was @ Midshipman in 
the U.S, Navy, and in the war of 1812 was made prisoner on board the 
frigate President. Carried to Bermuda,and there tbrown into inter- 





mesticity with which they are threatened. Lyonel, in his quality of tenor, is 
the most ardent of the two farmers, and pereeiving the flight of Lady Durham 
whom he knows only under the name of Martha, grows desperate, threatening 
to kill himself, if he do not succeed in finding her. He does at length find her, | 
engaged in the pleasures of the chase,—but she assares him that she has never 
seen him before, and that his words are those of a madman. The poor mad! 
lover, runs great danger of being sent to the lunatic asylum, but he fortanately 


course with British associations, he retained in after life a great interest 


jin them. At the termination of the war he took up the legal profession, 
| in which his brilliant success is matter of notoriety. At a recent period 


he was Attorney Geueral of the State of New York. 


ANoTHER oF Ropsrt Bousxs’s Six BELLes.—Mre. Findlay, widow of 
Robert Fiudlay, Exq., of the Excise, died lately at Greenoek, in her 86th 


year. She was the “divine” Miss Markland, among the “six pr 
young belles” of Mauchline, whom the poet has e immortal, 
Glasgow Herald thus closes 4 notice of this event: “ When we Consider 
that 65 years have elapsed since Burns wrote the lines quoted above, ang 
that the six Maachline belles were then in the pride of opening wo 
hood, it is surprising that two of them, who have often listened to the liy. 
ing accents of the inspired peasant, still survive. The fate in life of the 
six belles was as follows :—Miss Helen Miller, the first named, beeame 
wife of Barns’ friend, Dr. Mackenzie, a medical gentleman in Manchline 
latterly in Irvine ; Miss Markland, we have already spoken of; Migs 
Jean Smith was married to Mr. Candlish,a successful teacher in Edin. 
bargh, and became the mother of the eminent divine ; Miss Betty (Miller) 
became the wife of Mr. Templeton, in Mauchline ; and Miss Morton mar. 
ried Mr. Paterson, cloth merchant in same village. Of the fate and hig. 
tory of “ bonnie Jean” (Armour) we need not speak. The eurvivors are 
Mrs. Paterson and Mrs. Candlish.”’ 


At Llanrwst, Denbighshire, Lieut..Gen. Thomas Wilson, O.B., of Be 
aire.—At his seat, Blydd Court, in Worcestershire, Sir Edmund Hungerforg 
chmere, Baronet.—Capt. T. Jordaine Clarke, R.N.—At Shamley. Canada 

Capt. R. Hallis, many years of the Ist Dragoon Guards, thon of the Royal Ca. 
nadian Rifles. He was at Waterloo, having entered the army at 17 years of 
age.—At Demerara, of yellow fever, F. P. Woolcombe, Esq., Dep. Assiat, 
Comm.-Gen.— At ponsapert, James Moffitt, Esq., M.D., First Class Surgeon 
He served under the Dake of Wellington in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, 
In New Zealand, W. Swainson, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Assist. Comm.-Gen., late 
of Tittenhanger, Hertfordshire.—Suddeuly, at Weinheim, Baden, Richard, the 
only son of Richard Cobden, es M.P., aged 15.—At Eartham, near Chiehes- 
ter, Mrs. Haskisson, widow of the late Right Hon. William Huskisson, ang 
daughter of the late Admiral Milbanke.~-In Manchester-square, the Hon 
William Leslie Melville, a Director of the East India Company.—At Edinbargh. 
Charles J. Whitley D. Dundas, Exq., late of the Coldstream Guards, and MP’ 
for the Flint Burghs, eldest son of Vice-Admiral Sir J. H. D. Dundas, G.¢.B. 
—At Greenham Lodge, Berks, Major-Gen. Guy Carleton Coflia, R.A.—At Cal- 
cutta, Lieut. Henry De Lisle, R.N.—At Allestree Hall, W. Evans, Exq., bate 
M.P. for North Derbyshire.—Count Stanislaus Zimoyski, who was well known 
in England, has died in Vienna, at the age of eighty-one.—M. Carrel, the 
father of the well-known Armand Carrel, the chief editor of the Nutional do- 
ring the first years of the reiga of Louis Philippe, died recently at Rouen, at 
the age of eighty-five-—In Paris, M. Adolphe Monod, the French Protestant 
Minister.—Letters have been received from New Zealand with information of 
the death of Mr. W. Swainson, the naturalist. He was the author of Zoologi- 
cal Hiwstrations, & work in 6 vols., most ably illastrated with drawings of 
birds and shells. He was a Fellow of the Royal and Lianwan Societies, and 
some years ago emigrated to New Zealand and settled on the Hutt River.—at 
Mobile, Watts Sherman, Esq., of the house of Duncan, Sherman & Co., of this 
city.--In this city, much regretted, Robert Kelly, Esq., Chamberlaia of the 
City of New York, Regent of the University of the State, and President of the 
House of Refuge. 





Appointments. 


George Fagan, Esq., now Paid Attaché to H. M.’s Legation at Naples, to be 
Secretary to H. M.’s Legation to the Argentine Confederation.—George Frede- 
rick Herman, now H. M.'s Consul at Tripoli, to be Consal-General at Tripoli. 
—James, Earl of Caithness, to be one of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to 
her —~h in the room of William, Earl of Listowel, deceased.—George 
Skene uff, Eq. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Bigin, 
in the room of James Doff, Esq., resigned.—Members of Parliament returned : 
Borough of Athlone, Captain the Hon. Henry Handcock, of Moydram Castle, 
in the county of Westmeath, ia the room of the Right Hou. William Keogh 
who has accepted the office of one of the Puisne Judges of the Court of Com. 
mon Pieas,in Ireland ; Borough of Chippenham, R. Parry Nisbet, of Soath- 
broome House, in the county of Wilts, Esq., in the room of J »ph Neeld, Bsq., 
deceased ; Borough of Ennis, J. David FitzGerald, of Merrion-square in the 
city of Dublin, Esq., her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Navp. 

The most gigantic preparations have been made for the great naval 
review at Spithead, which was to take place on St. George’s Day. We 
shall have to devote so much space to a description of it, probably ia 
onr next issue, that we need not now go into particulara. Two or three 
items only need be mentioned. Vice Admiral Sir George T. Seymoar 
will command in chief. Her Majesty had invited Admiral Sir Edmand 
Lyons, the Commaader-in-Chief of the Mediterranean fleet, &., to be 
her guest on board the Royal yacht at the review, ILé is ordered that all 
steamships burn Welsh coal, which gives littie or no smoke, Private 
vessels paying no attention to this request of the Admiralty, as applied 
to them, will be kept at @ distance as nuisances.—The Imperieuse, 51, 
Capt. Watson, C.B., with the advance squadron blockadiag the Baltie, 

sreturncd to Spithead.—The Grecian, 12, from the Bast India sta 
ta, bas arrived in Plymouth Sound: the Rattler, steam sloop, frem 
Hong-Kong at Spithead.—Some changes ia the naval uniform are an- 
noanced, but they have no general interest.—The iron steam-vessel 4n- 
telope, 3, late from the coaat of Africa, has been paid off at Woolwich.— 
The Government diver at Plymouth has discovered in Hamoaze the hall 
of a ship, supposed to be the frigate Amphion, blown up on the 22d of 
September, 1796. Some efforts are to be made to raise portions of the 
wreck.—A large steam transport bas sailed from Devonport for Libaa, 
carrying returned Russian prisoners of war.—H.M.S. Electra barely es- 
caped foundering, in the month of October last, on the coast of Aaustra- 
lia, She was struck and almost eunk by a waterspout. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The late Commander J Thompson, of the Formidable, 84, 
has been superseded by Comm E Wilson, the former being piaced on the Cap- 
tains’ reserved list——Lients: W E England to Surprise, A A Smith to Vesw- 
vius.—Paymasters: H W V Warrington to Belleisle; B Luximoor to the Ax- 


mouth.—Surgeons: J Andrews to be Staff Surgeen to Lisbon Hospital; J Car- 
michael to Algters. 





AUUUDY. 


Troops AXD AMMUNITION FoR Canapa.—An order was received in Li- 
merick on Saturday morning, from the Horse Gaards, for drafts from the 
9th, 17th, and 39th Regimenis to be held in readiness for immediate em- 
barkation for Malta, there to join their service companies, and proceed 
direct to Upper Canada. The dépét of the 91h Regiment will faraish 100 
rank and file, with 1 ensign, for this service, and their departure is daily 
expected. The strength of the drafts of the 17th and 39th are also to be 
100. Lt is reported that 19,000 men are to be sent from the Crimea te 
Canada, under command of Sir Richard Eyre. 

On Saturday the Lords of the Admiralty gave notice, in the under- 
writers’ room at Lloyd’s Royal Exchange, that vessels were required to 
convey 458 tons of powder and ball ammunition to Quebec, and 232 tons of 
powder and ammunition, ball cartridges, and live shells, to Montreal is 
Canada.— London Mourning Chronicle, April 15. 


We can state, upon good authority, that during the war nearly all the 
gunpowder was withdrawn from Canada, and as many of the troops as 
could be spared ; and that the movements of men and ammunition towards 
that province, which are now in progress, are simply the consequence ef 
the necessity of replacing them, and indicate no hostile fecling towards 
the United States, or expectation of war ia that quarter.— London Morn- 
ing Post. a 


Orders have been received at Woolwich arsenal to prépare ammusi- 
tion for the use of seven regiments of the line about to proceed to Canada. 
These regiments, it is said, are to be transported from the Hast to Canada, 
in the Duke of Wellington and other large vessels of war, immediately 
after the grand naval review at Portsmouth.—The 5th Fasiliers, it issaid, 
will embark for the Maaritias, the 37th Regiment for Ceylon, and the 
45th for the Cape of Good Hope, 


War DeParTMENT, Arrit 15.—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards—G E Le- 
gan, Gent, to be Cornet, w-p, v Powell, pro. Scots Fusilier Gds ; Ens and Lt 
Fothringham to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Gregory, who rets ; Chas White, Gent, 
to be Ens and Lt b-p,v Fotheringham. 6th Fc; Capt Stratton to be Maj bp, 
v Fraser, who rets ; Lt Unwin to be Capt, b-p, v Stratton. 10th Ft; Le Arm- 
strong fm 3d Wt [a Regt, to be Lt, v Montgomery, pro to an Unattd Company 
52d Ft ; Lieutenant Crosse to be Captain by purchase, v Howitt, who rets- 
67th ft; Capt Wightman, fm h-p 48th Ft, to be Capt, v Bt Lt-Col Creagh, whe 
exchs; Lt D’Arcy, to be Capt, v Wightman, who rets. 93d Ft; Lt Crowe 
be Capt, v Bt-Maj Hon A M Cathcart, Substve Rank 1854. 96th Ft ; Capt Car 
rer to be Maj, v Hill, whorets; Lt Grant to be Capt. Ist Wt Ia Reg; Eas 
Green, fm 3a Wt la Regt, to be Lt, v Sykes, who rets. Ceylon Rifle Regt ; 14 
Rutherford to be Capt, v Graham, who rets. 

Cuariatns’ Derarrmenr.—The Rev H Hare to be chaplain to the Forces- 

CommissariaT DePartmEent.—D C G Geo Adams, CB, to be Comm-Gen. 


Brevat.—To be Col, Lt-Cul Somerset, Cape Monnted Reflemen ; Capt- 
Wightman, 67th Ft, to be Maj. and Lt. Col. 

Wak Derartuent, Apri. 18.—5th Drag Gds; Lt Payne, fm 9th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt, v Sir E'S Hutchinson, Bart, app to 43th Ft. “16th Ft; Bvt Maj Ag- 
dain to be Maj, w-p, v Munro, who ret upon f-p; Lt Grant to be Capt, wp, T 
Audain. 52. et; ens Fraser to be Lt, b-p, v Hon D G Morrison, pro. — 77th 
Ft; Lt Wanklyn bas been permitted to resign his comm. 8lst Ft; Lt Chiches 
ter to be Capt, b-p, v Lane, who ret. 86th Ft; Lt Cochrane to be Adj, ¥ Ad 
ams, pro. 3d W I Regt; Eas Rowland to be Lt, w-p, v Carlisle, app to @0sb 

‘oot. 





Brevet.— Maj Munro, ret &p léth Fé, to be Lt-Col, rank hon. 


1856. 


The Alvior. 

















New Dooks. 


‘A Lapy’s Secon Journey nouxp Tue Wortp, By Ida Pfeiffer. 
New York. Harpers.—Englishwomen were wont in former days to enjoy 
an almost exclusive patent, for love of foreign adventure and subsequent 
narrative in print. From Lady Mary Wortley Montague down to Miss 
Harriet Martineau, we have had them from time to time, and of all qua- 
lities. But here’s a German woman contending with us om our own 
ground, and successfully too; one who cares little whether ehe embark 
for East or West, whether she sail, or ride, or go afoot, so the fleld be 
tolerably fresh, and the new course not incompatible with her limited 
means. Having once already almost put a girdle round the earth, she 
must needs renew her experiences, and fetch such another compass as it 
nearly takes one’s breath away to think of—London to the Cape of Good 
Hope, thence to the Dutch East Indian Archipelago, thence across the 
Pacific to California, and so back to England with a gentle détour by 
Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United States! And she is always the 
same, always sensible, cool, enterprising, aud economical, writing up her 
journal with business-like accuracy and in very readable style. If notan 
imaginative Lotus-Eater or a sanguinary Gordon Cumming, she can let 
slip a bit of pleasantry once in a while, and can brave some sights and 
sounds that would try more ordinary nerves. What think you of going 
to sleep in a Dyak hut, with a string of newly decapitated human heads 
pendent from your tester, rattling and clattering together in the wind 
that moans through the apertures? What dainty damsel of the Fifth 
Avenue does not marvel at this eccentric woman, and shudder at the 
thought of tramping it, barefoot, through swamps and morasses? 

The most original portion of this book treats of the country of the Ra- 
jah of Sarawak, Sir James Brooke ; but ali Madame Pfeiffer’s rambles 
through the possessions of Holland in the East afford scope for her de- 
ecriptive ability, and have the advantage of carrying you over compara- 
tively unbacknied ground. We cannot eay the same of her dips into 
these States, and into Canada ; nor in her brief glance at these does she 
seem to have preserved her usually equable temperament. 


Tus Trans-Cavcastan CAMPAIGN UNDER Omer PasHa. By Laurence 
Oliphant. London. Blackwood and Sons.—Not only ia the subject of 
this book of great interest ; the author is pretty well known to many of 
our readers, The work itself not being before us, we borrow the sub- 
joined notice of it from the columns of a London contemporary. 


Omer Pasha is fortunate in having been accompanied through Abkha- 
sia and Mingrelia by a clear-headed Englishman, who uses his pen with 
liveliness and vigour. Mr. Oliphant’s book belongs to the best class of 
personal narratives suggested by the war, and is indeed hardly to be ac- 
counted as the work of a mere amateur attendant on the march of ar- 
mies. Old babite of rough travel, previous acquaintance with the East, 
and an active manly interest in the work he is watchiog, which amounts 
in every hour of need to direct participation, gave Mr. Oliphant a posi- 
tion in the army with which he was marching, and not merely beside it. 
Thus, while all were preparing for the passage of the Ingour, it was found 
that he could be of great use with his sketch-book in making drawings of 
the bed of the river and the opposite bank. Towards the close of this 
work, it became rather hazardous, and finally, all heads and hands be- 
ing pressed into service, the artist wins promotion in the manner follow- 
ng. 

“ After some trouble, I was fortunate enough to find the ford. Omer Pasha 
arrived himself next morning, and determined to erect two batteries upen 
points which commanded it. These were immediately in face of the Russian 
stockade ; so it was necessary that the work should be accomplished by night, 
and with the utmost secresy. As Engineer officers are scarce in the Turkish 
army, or, at all events, as none were forthcoming upon that occasion, Colonel 
Simmons gave me a lesson in pense’ Prmapeen ve sent me to Skender Pasha 
to get the men and gabions necessary for one battery, while he superintended 
the construction of the other. About 10 o’clock P.M. I found Skender with his 
reserves, bivouacked near the wood ; and he, supposing me in the dark to be 
an officer, gave me, not only a working party of two hundred men, but a regi- 
ment of infantry and two field pieces, a command with which I was consider- 
ably astonished and overwhelmed. However, I thought it would scarcely be 
discreet te uadeceive higi, so we marched off, and half an hour afterwards were 
silently and vigorously at work on the bank of the river, within about a hun- 
dred yards of the Russian sentries. We had almost filled our front row of gabi- 
ons when the Turkish major whispered that he saw the Russians coming down 
to the river in force. This was a most startling announcement. I certainly 
saw, through the darkness, three black lines drawn up upon the opposite 
shore. As my experience in military matters was exactly that of most other 
Lincoln’s-Inn barristers, and my knowledge of Turkish did not include a single 
word of command, the thought of the two field-pieces and the regiment of in- 
fantry began rather to trouble me—more particularly as the artillery officer 
suggested went y bp 1 did not in the least understand. However, I pe- 
remptorily ordered him not, and discovered, to my intense relief, on looking 
through my opera-glass, that the Russians were, in fact, three rows of logs, 
which successive floods had stranded upon the bank. 

“ About 1 o’clock A.M., when the battery was nearly completed, Simmons 
and Ballard came to inspect my work ; and finding that my services were no 
longer needed, I turned campwards, paying a visit en route to the other bat- 
tery, which was about a quarter of a mile lower down theriver. This had been 
@ more difficult operation ; not only was the point upon which it was situated 
nearer to the enemy, but the wood was of a closer and heavier description, in- 
volving so much cracking and chopping, in spite of every precaution, that I 
wondered it had not as yet attracted the Russian fire. Here, as at the other 
battery, the work was going on busily. I had time now to look on as a spec- 
tator at a scene calculated to make a strong impression upon the imagination. 
The earnest countenances and rapid movements of the men clearly showed that 
they were working against time. There was still much to be done, and every 
nerve was strained, every sinew braced, to complete the battery before dawn 
should disclose it toa lynx-eyed enemy. Here were men clearing the wood and 
papering the places tor the gabions, others were jamming these side by side, 
while spades, shovels, and sandbags were in active requisition to fill them with 
earth. The hurried orders were given, and inpatient demands for more gabi- 
ons made, in whispers. The most profound darkness reigned over all ; these 
men worked like ants, without the glimmer of a torch to light, or even the 
spark of a pipe to cheer them. Every now and then the challenge of a Rus- 
sian sentry came across the water to remind us of the necessity of renewed ex- 
ertion, and the long line of soldiers bearing gabions seemed never ending as 
they forced their way along the narrow path. 

.* At last I scrambled past these, and past the sentries, standing watchful and 
silent at short intervals, until I once again reached the reserve, and was not 
avery to seat myself on a drum by the side of Skender Pasha and a crackling 
= He was much amused when I enlightened him as to my real calling in 

fe, and we had a pleasant chat about the excitements and vicissitudes of a 
soldier’s career, of which there is probably no man living whose experience hss 
4 wider range. I am afraid to say where this gallant old Pole has not fought ; 
a t he assured me that he had eighteen serious wounds, not counting the loss 

une fingers, and others of a light and trivial nature. There certainly was 
& hole in his head which looked as if nobody who was not accustomed to being 
Seriously wounded could have received it and lived. Skender keeps that part 


of his head shaved, and has an in : 4 : 
inadvertent oa excusable trick of pushing his fez back in an 


om have euffered this quotation to run on, and show the life and power 
. r. Oliphant’s narrative. Throughout it follows the course of events 
th a touch as rapid as it is forcible, fixing the impressions which ap- 
pear to the writer most typical of each phrase of camp experience, and 
pee writen | to tell the story of a campaign fully, with richness both of lo- 
b> colouring and of incident, yet still within the limit of about a dozen 
Chapters. Thus, for example, we are made to understand of what sort 
7 — Were that drenched the camp and swelled the rivers, when Omer 
-_ ®, near the banks of Skenescal, on the day after news had arrived of 
€ fall of Kars, submitted to the necessity of a retreat. 


“ The incessant rains had by this time reduced our 

- camp to a deplorable 
—., = level plain upon which it was pitched was abso. utely th water, 
from bein a trenching was sufficient to prevent the floors of the tents 
de-camp called ed. Our next neighbour, Omer Bey, Colonel Ballard’s aide- 
dition. He Sen to wituess a forcible illustration of our semi-drowned con- 
which he had — prize of a duck in the course of a foraging expedition, 
Wie now actual ~~ inside his tént. It had got away from its string, and 
floating biscuit.” mming by the bedside of its owner, gobbling up bits of 


pyre fal of Kare 
ped ga Saving the beleaguered fortress ; but, quite apart from 
ing pe 7 tty ye advance successes were attainable worth strain- 
ter eve. The date, however, was the 8th of Decem- 


For the fatal delay which not 
, her only lost Kars, but depri 
What, in Mr. Oliphant’s judgment, Was the certainty of. adding to the lor 
and Abkher uy rah gt m, provinces of Imeritia, Mingrelia, Gouriel, 
mene Ne 3 rie eclares plainly enough his opinion that not 
even the yond edcliffe, not Lord Clarendon, not Omer Pasha, not 
mings, great as they may have been, of other pashas, 
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have to bear the main responsibility. It rests, in bis view, upon Generals 
Pelissier and Simpson ; mainly upon General Pelissier, in so far as the 
English general followed bis lead; and upon the French Emperor, in so 
far as, acting upon the counsel of bis chief in the Crimea, he interposed 
effectually to prevent any contradiction of his wishes. For a short time, 
indeed, the English Government opposed the plans laid by the Turks for 
Asiatic strategy; but Lord Clarendon was soon led to retract his first 
opivion, and to second the plan the adoption of which was so vigorously 
urged by Omer Pasha, and most earnestly commended to attention by 
the Porte. We quote some portion of Mr. Oliphant’s comment on the re- 
velations contained in the Kars paper. 
. * 


“* Whatever wer have been the neglect of the Turkish Government in the 
first instance, with regard to the commissariat of the garrison—how distress- 
ing soever the apathy and corraption of the Ottoman officials may then have 
been—there can be no doubt that, in spite of all these evil and disastrous influ- 
ences, had the French Government entertained the proposition of Omer Pasha 
when it was first pressed upon them by Lord Clarendon,,instead of leaving it to 
the generals in the Crimea, Kars would never have been taken. There is in- 
deed a very fair probability that, even at the eleventh hour, when Sebastopol 
had fallen, and General Simpson stated that he had no further need for the 
presence of the Turkish omy. if General Pelissier had then authorised its de- 
parture, instead of three weeks later, that unfortunate garrison would have 
been saved. But whether this was so or not, it is certain that, in that case, 
the Turkish army would have been at this moment in possession of the Pass of 
Suramm, from whence the fertile valley of the Kur, and the cities of Gori and 
Tiflis, lying at its feet, would offer an inviting field of operations for a spring 
campaign ; while those four populous provinces of Imeritia, Mingrelia, Gou- 
riel, and Abkhasia, wrested from the dominion of Russia, would have far- 
nished Lord Clarendon with the power of demanding from that Empire more 
than an equivalent for her recent success.” 


Generally of Mr. Oliphant’s book, which, apart from every temporary 
interest possessed by it, is both valuable and amusing, we may say that 
it is likely to substitute, in many minds, clear and just views for vague 
and erroneous impressions. 
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tis 
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and Young Women. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill.................... C. Scribner. 
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Hine Arts. 


BATTLE OF THE ALMA.—BY H. VERNET. 


Every person who has been to Paris, even for a few days only, is fami- 
liar with the works of Horace Vernet. They cover acres of wall epace 
at Versailles ; and engraved they fill up the shop-fronts of printsellers. 
They excite the most enthusiastic admiration, and the most profound dis- 
gust. To one connoisseur these remarkable works represent all that is 
great and good in modern art, while to another they aptly illustrate the 
artistic degeneration of the times. Endless jokes and fervid eulogy, 
oration and scorn, have by turns been the portion of the best-known 
living painter. It is difficult to bear success. It is no easy lesson, given 
world-wide popularity, to learn how to wear the wreath. Some plant it 
firmly upon their heads, and, thrusting their thum*s into the armholes of 
their waistcoats, bid their brethren be good enoug’ to remark the really 
magnificent effect. Some prop the wreath awry upon their brow, and go 
forth that the world may laugh at their buffoonery. Some, again, with 
affected modesty, drop the wreat in the nearest corner, and vow that it 
is by far too brilliant for their heads. These latter are generally the 
vainest of men. Still, it is possible to be both vain and swaggering; and 
it is by no means clear that the dashing Horace Vernet might not be 
put forward as an instance of this fact. He is said to be the most com- 
pletely decorated manin France. He might have been seen last autumn, 
at the Hétel de Ville ball given to the Queen, literally covered with 
stars. He was a little firmament in himself, with a complete milky 
way of silver and diamonds stretching across his bosom. The modest 
spectator of this starry splendour could not refrain from asking himself 
whether the wearer might not have left at least a dozen of his planets at 
home. And then it seemed natural, after all, that Horace Vernet should 
wear them. 

His pictures discover the man. He is the lover of show, the adorer of 
uniforms. Bright colours alone touch his eye. He catches the tints he 
loves in the glare of an Eastern noon. He bates shades of all kinds ;— 
all to him is positive and palpable. It is true that he is master of the 
school he has created. Charming isthe bold grace of hisdrawing. And, 
then, how faithfully he seizes upon the individuality of every man he bas 
noticed! You may remark a thousand soldiers in his pictures, all alike 
as regards costume, but all different in form and face. He is*wonder- 
fully various in composition, and a master of military life. In private 
life he enjoys the reputation of being one of the most remarkable drum- 
mers of France. And then he fences, as any reader who has examined 
the interior of his atelier knows. He is loved ia the army, for he has the 
qualities ofa lively trooper. And then, it issaid, that in all the battles he 
has painted—so thorough is his military knowledge—he has never put a 

ttalion in a wrong position, nor exhibited a blunder in the appoint- 
ménis of the men. That his pictures will bear the critical inspection 
of Generals is a fact that does him credit as an amateur soldier, but 
has nothing whatever to do with bis claims as an artist. Still these 
claims may be made good. 

The truth is, Horace Vernet has been too warmly praised and too se- 
verely condemned. Neither his admirers nor his detractors speak the 
trath re ing him. His drawing is masterly ; his study of the human 
face profound ; his skies are too blue ; his distances want air always ; 
still, his foregrounds are grouped and painted in with a skill and feeling 
that are inimitable. Both his claims and his defects are admirably illus- 
trated in the picture he has lately completed, and which we have engrav- 
ed. Let the reader observe, for instance, the splendid drawing exhibited 
in the centre group, and principally in the officer and horse starting 
back at the approach of a cannon-ball. If again, he would notice some 
evidence of the penetration with which Vernet seizes upon the characte: 
ristics of various classes of men, let him study the group in the left-hand 
corner of the picture. Here he will find a Zouave and a Highlander, both 
wounded, and trudging away from the fight, evidently savage that they 
are disabled. The Zouave wildly waving a trophy of bis prowess towards 
Prince Napoleon (the central figure ;) while the sedate Highlander simply 
gives the military salute. The heads of these two soldiers are perfect 
studies. The Highlander is direct from the Highlands, the Zouave a 
most evident traveller from Algeria. Then again, how admirably is the 
group in the right-hand corner of the picture conceived and executed! 
The poor fellow bathing his horse’s leg is one of the choicer specimens of 
Vernet’s skill. Nearly all the central figures are portraits. The battle 
is seen from afar ; although the ball whizzing past within a few paces of 
the Prince is meant to indicate that the assembled officers are actually 
under fire. The portrait of the Prince is an admirable likeness. Then 
there are Generei Thomas, wounded, and sustained by his Aide-de-Camp ; 
Colonel Deeuarets, first Aide-de-Camp to the Prince ; the Duke @’Abran- 
tes, and David, Aide de Camp, and grandson of the well-known painter 
—all admirably grouped. There are also indications of de St. Arnand’s 
Staff, and of the attacks led by Bosquet and Canrobert. In the central 
distance of the picture is a group of wounded Russians, most happily in- 
troduced ; and, in the low ground, the river Alma is seen winding along. 
On the heights beyond, bail obscured by dense columns, are the Rassiaus. 
Here, amid the trees in the half-distance, and in the general landscape, 
we may find the painter’s weakuess. Nature te him has not the charm 





with which she ap to the professed landscape-painter. Vernet paints 
trees, and sky, and fields, beoaneo these make up the frames for uroere of 
hting men. He loves fields, not freckled with buttercups, but strewn 
th dead and dying men, | And where he loves he describes with the 
pencil of an accomplished master. 

The picture, of which the engraving lies before us, was painted origi- 
nally for Prince Napoleon, who res in the very centre of it. 
modesty of this is beyond all p especially the verdict very 
generally passed upon the Prince’s Crimean experiences. The first Na- 
poleon bas been painted in the centre of many battle-pieces ; therefore 
has his nephew wisely argued—* Since I have been under fire, why 
should not I be taken in an heroic attitude?’ The world, however, 
will be inclined to forgive the Imperial vanity, seeing that it has pro- 
duced an admirable composition. There is a story in connection with 
this picture, furthermore, which gives its peculiar interest. 

It appears that Coes the progress of the Prince’s commission the 
Paris Universal Exhibition authorities gaye in their decisions on the 


merits of the competing artists and co . The Prince, as 
President of the Imperial Seauiaies oe onsit 


vane Well, oe ey — of the Legion of 
gres, an artist whom Vernet regards, of course poor creature 
indeed. The battle-painter was so mortified that this. neneal hou have 
been given to a rival, that he declined to let the Prince have the picture. 
He then wrote a letter to Prince Jerome, reminding him that when he 
was King of Westphalia he bought his (Vernet’s) first work. He now 
begged that his Imperial Highness would accept the painting of the Bat- 
tle of the Alma as a mark of the artist’s gratitude. Prince Jerome ac- 
cepted the gift ; and the picture is now in the Prince’s apartments in the 
Palais Royal. Marsbal Boequet, who saw it a short time ago, has de- 
clared that it is an exact representation of the battle. We have, then, 6 
picture of this memorable battle from a French point of view. Hardly a 
British soldier is seen (our attack having been to the left of the position), 
save a wounded Highlander and a dead General!—London Ill. News, 


April 19. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REFORM BILL. 


The Cambridge University Reform Bill is better than the phenix, 
That famous bird passed through the process of destruction to rise again 
equal to its former self; this fortunate bill is knocked on the head to 
start up again with redoubled vigour. Mr. Bouverie has sat upon the 
egg this time ; and, so far as we can judge, his chicken has a good chance 
al ccna to maturity. The state of the case is as follows, Towards 
the close of last session, the Government yielded to the wishes of the resi- 
dent members of the University, expressed in petition to Parliament, so 
far as to form them into a constituency for electing the eight members of 
the governing council proposed by the bill, who should be neither heads 
nor professors ; with the restriction that not more than two of these mem- 
bers should be taken at the same time from any one college. They re- 
tained thereby the sectional mode of election rejected by Parliament in 
the case of the Oxford Bill, and declined to give the council the power of 
nominating the Vice-Chancellor, as well as various other powers now ex- 
ercised by the heads of colleges collectively. The new bill does away 
with the sectional mode of election, and gives to the council the power 
of nominating in all cases where at present the heads collectively possess 
it, with the limitation that the two persons nominated for the office of 
Vice-Chancellor shall always bo heads of colleges. The council will 
therefore now consist of four heads of colleges, four professors, and eight 
-ordinary members of the senate, all elected by those members of the se- 
nate who have resided within a mile and a-half from St. Mary’s church 
for twenty weeks at least during the year preceding the time of election. 
But any head being a professor is eligible to sit in the council as a pro- 
fessor, and any head or professor is eligible to sit among the eight ordi- 
nary members of the council. 

In all other points of importance the bill repeats the provisions of that 
of last year. Pressure has already done so much to improve this bill 
since the Lord Chancellor’s wretched abortion of a year ago, that we have 
little doubt of its further success if a necessity exists for applying it. 
The points that remain for the consideration of the members of the 
bridge senate are—whether it is wise to confine the Governing couneil in 
their choice of the Vice-Chancellor to a head of a college ; and whether 
the disciplinal power of the University ought to be intrusted to the coun- 
cil instead of to the heads collectively. The latter transfer may be in- 
volved in the general repeal of the Elizabethan statutes, provided by the 
bill ; but if this is intended, it is important enough to demand specific 
mention, and if it is not intended, the question is whetber it ought to be. 
Both points are fairly open to discussion, and the resident membere of 
the senate should exprease an opinion, if they are not satisfied with the 
proposals of the Government. 

In respect to the concessions offered to Dissenters from the establiched 
church no advance is made on last year. Dissenters are to be allowed to 
take all degrees except theological degrees, but not to become members 
of the senate, or eligible to any office hitherto confined to members of the 
established church, and for which such degree has been one of the quali- 
fications. The only question is, whether Dissenters are strong enough to 
carry more than this? If they are, of course they will do so; and they 
will have many well-wishers at Cambridge, and among those members of 
the established church who think it the deepest iojury to their church 
that it should be the means of excluding British citizens from civil privi- 
leges. The names of the commissioners for carrying out the changes re- 
quired in the siatutes of colleges, and various other details quite unfit for 
Parliamentary discussion, are, except in one instance, different from those 
of last year. That one instance is unfortunately the Bishop of Chester ; 
and still more unfortunately, it happens, that of the many able men 
named with him the most able are notoriously either engrossed by other 
business or in a poor state of health. ViceChancellor Page Wood has, 
we should think, little time to spare from his judicial Jabours. Dr. 
Vaughan has Harrow on his hands, and by every account finds it quite 
enough of itself to absorb all bis activity. The Dean of Ely is unhappily 
of late years not so strong as he used tobe. Lord Stanley may, if he 
will, keep the bishop in check, bat the bishop is dexterous, and has the 
advantage of having been long resident as a master of a college in Cam- 
bridge, whereas Lord Stanley only resided there as au undergraduate. 
The Bishop of Lichfield is an amiable, an able, and an upright man. We 
trust that he adds to these excellent qualities firmness, decision, and libe- 
ral views on the questions that will eome before him. Our chief hope, how- 
ever, is in Mr. Baines. Still more we rely on the fact that Cambridge has 
done a great deal to reform herself, so far as her statutes allowed her to 
do it, and therefore the commissioners wil!, perhaps, have little to do but 
confirm the changes proposed by the colleges on their own motion. Every 
friend to these institutions would wish that there should be no necessity 
for the interference of the commissioners. 

And now Parliament need take but little time in discussing this bill. 
Its general principles and most of its details have been affirmed in the 
Oxford Act of 1854. The points we have mentioned are almost the only 
points that admit of any discussion, unless attempts be made to go back 
from the positions taken two years since in the case of Oxford. A single 
night in committee would suffice, if members were resolute to understand 
the matter beforehand, We shall be heartily glad to see the bill safely 
through and in operation ; for it is of no small injary to the University to 
be kept for years together in agitation about fundamental changes in its 
constitution, and in constant expectation of an interference from the cenr- 
tral Government, which at best is a dangerous remedy.— Spectator. 
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ANCIENT REMAINS IN THE CRIMEA, 


On Thursday evening week Lieut.-Col. Munro delivered a lecture at 
the Bristol Phiiosophical Institution on the subject of the remains of an 
ancient building, supposed to be a temple, discovered near the British 
head-quarters in the Crimea. The lecture was illustrated by drawings 
and by an immense variety of specimens of ancieat coins, fragments of 
vases, amphore, pater, cups, &c., found among the ruins, aud which the 
gallant officer had brought home with him. 

Col. Munro remarked that he had brought home the relics for the Bri- 
tish Museum, and, in the belief that they would interest the inhabitants 
of a neighbourhood in which he had spent many happy years of his life, 
he wished them to be exbibited in Bristol. It was suggested that he 
should say a few words upon them to the literary society connected with 
the institution ; he readily did so. He had since been requested to ex- 
hibit them in that theatre, and he was there to comply with that request. 
After detailing the sufferings and praising the heroism of the British army 
in the Crimea, the gallant lecturer explained the discevery of the remains. 
The men were employed in making roads, at which some 8,000 soldiers 
were working, and, as they did not very well like the labour, it became 
necessary for the superior officers to keep among them. He had 400 men 
under him, one of whom in digging turned up @ coin of Romanus ; soon 
afterwards another was found, and then, in excavating further, they came 
upon a large stone, which, finding that it was wrought on all sides, he 





knew must have been of some use and importance, In pursuing his re- 
gearehes he traced out what he was convinced were the remains of a tem- 
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ic. It was an oblong walled enclosare, measaring 150 feet 
ud it bad at one end a circalar form. Its walls, which were 10 feet io 
thickness, comprised a cycl wall and an inner wrought wall. He 

Col. Munro) applied to the Commander in-Chief on the subject, and was 
told that he might have 50 men to pureue his investigation, and be ac- 
cordingly chose come from his own regiment, and went to work. He soon 
found a piece of sculpture, part of the lower legs of a figare, but it was 
far from good ; he also fou 


nda reclining figure, similar to those which 
were always found upon the tombs of persons who bad died on the Bos- 
phorus ; it was of the rudest execution. After some days they found a 
well having on its wa 


lis traces of some painting, which was not euffi- 





93 feet, 


cient! ect to be made out. They then came to a stone having 
a ee as if for a liquid to ran off, and which he felt satisfied had 


a sacrificial stone. They also found 16 vessels, all baviog different 
capitals, and in all of which were different descriptions of eoil, a few 
bones, and some charcoal. Upon digging down to the building be found, 
but only at some two feet beneath the surface, parts of a human skeleton, 
which was, doubtless, of mach later date than the building. The vessels 
could not have held fluids, as they were most of them joined together 
with lead, and in every one of them he found what some bad supposed to 
be weigits, but which be believed were tessere—a sort of ancient invita- 
tion card used upon visiting. One of these capitals was found 10 feet 
below the level of the mound of earth, so that it must have been coeval 
with the building. He also founda pecaliar stone with two holes worked 
out in it, and in which the victims probably placed their feet when the 
sacrifices were human. All round the building he found enormous quan- 
tities of amphora, which were used by the ancients for carrying and storing 
oil, grain, Those amphore were long vased sha vessels of coarse 
clay, peculiarly formed, baving double handles ; indeed, he could find 
nothing exactly like them in the museums at London or Paris. From 
their shape and form they were probably of Assyrian origia, and most 
likely the temple was an outiaying temple from Kherson. 

The gallant colonel then exhibited various specimens of pottery, glass 
beads, coins, &c., aud proceeded to discues the probable date of the tem- 
ple, which he himself believed might bave been dedicated to Diana, and 
whose date he ascribed, from the coins and other evidences, to from 350 
to 450 B.C. He exhibited grotesque fragments of incense vessels, iron re- 
mains of spear tops, and other matters, and also an exceedingly gracefal 
Grecian female head ia terra cotta, which Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum, and others who bad seen it, bad pronounced to be one of the 
most beautiful specimens of ancieat Grecian art in Europe, if not in the 
world. This head, the gallant lecturer said, bad been presented to Queen 
Victoria in the name of the British army, and be had therefore only a 

rmissive possession of it. It was found by a soldier, whose pickaxe, 

pening to hitch in the mould-hole on the head, brought it up without 
injury. The head was bound with laurel, and was probably that of As- 
tarte, or some deity, Col. Munro also exhibited a number of fibale which 
he had found in the walle, some flint arrow and spear tope, and a number 
of flints. He said he had also collected a large box of bones of the smaller 
ruminaot animale,—such as sheep, kids, &c., and which were probably 
the remains of sacrifices. The coivs found by him were admitted to be of 
rare value ; some of them unique. They bore effigies of Minerva, Pan, 
Apollo, Diana ; many bad letters forming part of the word “ Kherson,” 
and some a griffio, the emblem of Pantacapeum. The dates ranged from 
about 450 down to 330 B.C. ; then there was a long interval, after which 
they ranged from 300 to about 950 A D. Oa the handles of most of the 
vessels was the name of an officer who used to have charge of the foun- 
tains, drains, &c., which officer ceased to exist when the Greek cities 
ceased to be free.— Times, April 8. 





A Meertine or “ Sweit Mossmen.”—Mr Henry Mayhew—one of the 
most courageous, practical, and traly Christian inquirers into vice and 
misery that the present age bas produced—has followed up his gathering 
of ticket-of-leave men by an invitation to the “ Swell-mobsmea” of Loa- 
don, which was responded to by about one hundred of them, who met on 
Monday evening at the White Lion Tavern, Fashion-street, Brick- 
lane, Spitalfields. In an account published ia the Daily News, we read 
that the meeting was convened for the purpose of taking the opinion of 
euch characters with respect to the working of an institution which is in- 
tended to lend a helping band to those offeaders who may be disposed to 
“ square accounts” with society, and to lead an honest life. The room in 
which the meeting was held was well lighted aud comfortable. A free 
and easy manner prevailed, but everythiog wascarried on decently, the 
ories of “ order” and * chair” being immediately followed by attentive 
silence. 

A stranger would bave had no suspicion that the men there assembled 
were at wer with society. ‘They one and all appeared well fed, well clad, 
and at ease with themselves. In the course of the evening, several 
showily-dressed youths, who were evidently the “aristocracy” of the 
class, walked into the room. These were mostly habited as clerks or 
young men in offices, some wearing gold guard-chains, others with pistol 
keys dangling from their waistcoat pockets, and baviog diamond pias in 
their cravats. They were, however, all “‘mobsmen” as they are called 
—men who, in some instances, we are assured, are gaining their £10 or 
even £20 a-week, by light fingered operations. Indeed, several present 
were pointed out as * tip-top sawyers,” “ moving in the best society, and 
doing a heavy business,” Besides these, there were a few notorious 
“ cracksmen” (house-breakers) and one or two “fences’’ (receivers of 
stolen goods) who were said to be worth their weightia gold. 

On the entry of one who was unknown to the rest, a ery was raised of 
* Only ‘kenobes’ there!” “No square men in the room!” which, being 
interpreted, meant only “ nob’s,” or first-class thievee—none who are fol- 
lowing an honest course of life to be present; whereupon it was repre- 
sented to the stranger that the meeting was a private one. 

Mr. Maybew having addressed the meeting, several of the “‘ mobemen”’ 
related their experiences. Some stated that they were desirous to return 
to an honest mode of living ; others that they had done ao; all that the 
horrors of imprisonment and transportation are more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the wild joys of the “ kenobe’s” life. They likewise all 

that one great obstacle to the reformation of criminals is the 
brutality and perpetual interference of the police when the former have 
obtained situations. Mr. Mayhew afterwards explained the nature of the 
posed reformatory institution. A ticket-of-leave man, of very good 
address, concluded some observations with the exclamation, “‘ Might God 
and good reason speed them!” which was received with applause. The 
meeting dispersed quietly. 

It is but right to add (says the Daily WVews) that, while some of the 

ns present were pointed out by the others as being men anxious to 
“square it,” and who they knew to be willing to work, others, on the 
contrary, were spoken of as being “ incorrigible,’ though from the frank 
and even honest expression of many of those young men (for they were 
mostly between twenty and thirty), it would have been difficult to have 
ized them as habitual thieves. A few, indeed, candidly stated 

“ they didn’t seem to care” about reforming themselves, bat they would 
gladly assist any of their body who were desirous of so doing. 

At the conclusion, a good-looking boy was introduced, who was in the 
habit of gaining a few pence by reciting ecenes from Shakspeare in pub- 
lic-bouse parlours. The men said it was a pity something could not be 
done for the poor lad, as they believed him to be honest and clever, and 
they feared, if not rescued from his present course, he would sooner or 
later become one of them.—London paper, April 12. 





Resroration or Giascow CarepraL.—This cathedral was reopened 
for public worship on Snoday by the Very Rev. Principal Macfarlan. The 
attendance was large, but by no means crowded, and there was nothing 
in the way of a demonstration ; in fact, the only allusion made to the cir- 
eumstance was a slight one in the course of the first prayer. 

The alterations are all nearly completed, and, when occupied by the 
congregation, the effect of the edifice is magnificent. The preacher is 
quite audible without the proposed screen between the nave and choir, 
and it is to be hoped that idea will be abandoned. The change is the re- 
moval of the pulpit, pews, and galleries from the choir or loner High 
Church, and the substitution of stalls and beaches, in the cathedral style, ig 
keeping with the character of the structure. The immense, unsightly wia- 
dow, which rose above the rood loft or organ-gallery, and which shat in 

the nave from the choir, bas been completely removed, and the “ pow- 
headed” windows which separated the latter from the Lady Ghapel have 
also been taken away, and thus the eye can now range over in unbroken 
gurvey the whole interior from east to west in all its beaaty and sublimi- 
. The walls, north and south, are lined with exquisitely-carved stalls, 
tted up in divisions or elbow seats, with all the convenience of a firet- 


class railway carriage. The woodwork to the back is designed and exe- 


cuted in the Gothic style, so as to be in close keeping with the general 


arcbitectural features of the cathedral, - The area is fitted up with seats 
or benches, haviog very handsome aad fisely carved tops. Irrespective 
of a small gallery, thereis accommodation for about 1,000 sitters. This gal- 
lery is erected partially over the rood loft, and projects iato the church. 





of the cornice, are 11 angels and shields of very delicate and surpaasingly 





—— 


beantifal workmanship. The front of the gallery above the cornice is 
formed of crisped Gothic woodwork, to correspood with the adjoining 
ancient stonework. Here there will only be seating for 60 persons. It 
is roomy, and of a very elaborate character, the backs being out ont of 
solid oak, and highly ornamented. They have large stali ends, with el- 
bows cut out of the solid, and the whole riobly carved. 

The gallery is exquisitely beauttful of iteelf, and would deserve admi- 
ration anywhere else ; bat, erected among, and partially concealing, the 
capitals of the beautifal colamns, as it does, we cannot help thinkiug 
that it is here out of place and annecessary. The sittings bere are not 
to be let, like those ia the area, but reserved for the Lord Provost and 
magistrates, when they may be pleased to attend, and such distinguished 
public men as may visit Glasgow. 

The pulpit is reared a few feet nearer the centre of the church than be- 
fore. It is placed upon a large open platform raised eighteen inches 
from the level of the floor. It isaltogether anique of its kind ia the cit 
of Glasgow, and stands upon @ graceful octagon columa with a rich capi- 
tal, from which eprings out a finely chiselled cove, apon which the pulpit 
rests. The pulpit iteelf is aleo an octagon, each compartment being filled 
in with rich carved tracery, surmounted by a cornice bighly ornamented. 
The whole of the pulpit is constructed of oak which formed part of the 
original structure of the cathedral, and which thus cannot be less thao 
about 700 years old. This old oak is surpassingly beaatiful. The seat- 
ing and stalls are also entirely of oak, fully seasoned, but of course of 
modern growth. The passages are floored with beautiful tile—red, blae, 
and yellow—of extraordinary hardness and finish, which have been sup- 
plied by Mesers. Minton, Hollis, & Co., Stoke upon-Trent. These reno- 
vations have been worked out from designs by Mr. Mathieson, of the 
Board of Works, sanctioned and revieed by Mr. Burn, the chief architect 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The improvements, inclu- 
ding the heating apparatus, will not cost less than £4,700. Of this sum 
the corporation will pay about £2,300, being the cot of reseating the 
cburch in the manner deseribed. In all, about £16,000 have been ex- 
pended since the renovation of the cathedral, commeaced some fifteen 
years ago.— Glasgow Daily Mail. 





Tas Price or two Poratozs ww 1805.—The following anecdote of 
the first Napoleon—this necessity of discriminating between the two 
Napoleons is a little inconvenieut—is related io a letter from a cor 
respondent, who was a considerable time in the French military ser- 
vice, and who vonches for ita authenticity. We might say of it, “ Se 
non é wero 2 ben trovato.” 

“The evening before the battle of Ulm, when Napoleon the First, 
in company with Marshal Berthier, was walking incognito through the 
camp and listening to the talk of his soldiers, be eaw in a group not 
far off a grenadier of the Guard, who was roasting some potatoes ia 
the ashes. 

“*T should like a roast potato above all things,’ said the Emperor 
to the Marshal ; ‘ask the owner of them if he will sell one.’ In obe- 
dience to the order, Berthier advanced to the group and asked to whem 
the potatoes belonged. A grenadier stepped forward and said, ‘ They 
are mine.’ 

“ * Will you sell me one?’—‘I have only five, and that’s hardly 
enough for my eupper.’—‘I will give you two Napoleons if you will 
sell me one.’—‘ I don’t wan’t your gold; I shall be killed, perhaps, 
to-morrow, and I dun’t want the enemy to fiad me with an empty 
stomach.’ 

“ Berthier reported the soldier’s answer to the Emperor, who was 
standing a little in the back ground. 
“* Let's see if I shall be luckier than you,’ said the latter, and going 
up close to the grenadier, he asked him if he would sell him a@ pota- 


“*Not by a long shot,’ answered the grenadier ; ‘ I haven’t enough for 
myself..—* But you may set your own price. Oome, I am hungry, and 
haven’t eaten to-day.’—‘ I tell you Ihaven’t enough for myself ; besides 
all that, do you think [don’t kaow you in epite of your disguise ?’— 
‘Who am I then??—‘ Bah! The little corporal, as they all call him ; 
am I right ?’—* Well, since you know me, will you sell me a potato ?’— 
‘No, but if you would have me come and dine with you when we get 
back to Paris, you may sap with me to night.’—‘ Done!’ said Napoleon, 
‘On the word of a littie corporal; on the word of an Emperor.’— Welt 
aud good. Our potatoes ought to be done by this time ; there are the 
two largest ones, the rest I’il eat myself’ 

“The Eaperor eat down and ate his potatoes, and then returned wit 
Berthier to his tent, merely remarking, ‘ The rogue is a good soldier, I’ 
wager. 

* Two months afterwards Napoleon the Great was in the midst of a 
brilliant court at the palace ef the Tuileries, aud was just sitting down 
to dine. when word was brought him that a grenadier was without, try- 
ing to force the guard at the door, saying that be bad been invited by 
the Emperor. ‘ Let him come in,’ said his majesty. The soldier entered, 
presented arms, and said to the Emperor : 

““*Do you remember once having supped with me off my roast po- 
tatoes ?’ 

“*Ob, is that you? Yea, yes, I remember,’ said the Emperor ; ‘ and 
80 you bave come to dine with me, have you? Rustan, lay another 
cover on your table for this brave fellow.’ Again the grenadier pre- 
sented arms, and said: ‘A grenadier of the Guards does not eat with 
lackeys, Your majesty told me I should dine with you—that was the 
bargain, and trustiog to your word, I have come hither.’ 
“*True, true,’ said the Emperor, ‘lay a cover here near me; lay 
aside your arms, mon ami, and draw up to the table.’ 
“Dinoer over, the grenadier went, at bis usual pace, took up his 
carbine, and turning to the Emperor, presented arms and said : ‘ A mere 
private ought not to dine at the table of his Emperor.’ 
“Ah! I understand you,’ said Napoleon. ‘I name you Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, and Lieutenant in my company of Guards.’ 
“*Tbank you heartily. Vive l’Empereur / answered the soldier, 
and withdrew.”—™. YF. Evening Post. 





IraLtan Opera rn Lonpon.—A!though the prospeetus of the forthcom- 
ing season is not yet completed, arrangements have been entered iato 
since the engagement of Mademoiselle Marietta Piccolomini of sufficient 
interest to be made public. Two more prime donne, we have reason to 
believe, are secured—viz., Madame Alberiioi and Madame Alboni. Of 
the last mentioned lady it is only necessary to remind onr musical read- 
ers that she has not been heard in London since 185l1—the year of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Madame Albertini, an Englishwoman, 
has obtained a distinguished positiou as prima donna assoluta at some 
of the chief Italian theatres. Her line is in the higher opera seria, but 
the more elegant and classical opera buffa equally belongs to ber reper- 
toire. To these may be added Mademoiselle Finoli, a young singer hess 
koown to fame ; and, as “ altra prima” (in plainer language, comprima. 
ria,) Mademoiselle Giuditta Rizza, of whom we are able to state nothing. 
Among the tenors already engaged may be named, Signor Salviani, 
chiefly known by his performance of Jean of Leyden at the Pergola (Flo- 
rence,) where Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was first produced iu Italy ; Siguor 
Baucarde (busband of Madame Albertini,) who was engaged at Her Ma- 
jesty’a Theatre in 1847 ; and Signor Calzolari, too excellent a sioger of 
the Rossinean echool to be forgotten—though he, also, has been five years 
absent. As first barytone, we understand, Signor Beveventano is engaged. 

It is anticipated that the theatre will opeu with Madame Alboni on or 
about the 6th of May ; that Mademoiselle Piccolomini will appear short- 
ly afterwards as the heroine in Verdi’s Traviata ; and that Madame Al- 
bertini will subsequently make her défi, as Leonora, in the Trovatore, 
with Alboni as Azueena ; so that at the two housea we are likely to have 
enough of Signor Verdi’s music, and to spare. All this promises well, 
and if carried oat to the letter will help to constitute a very attractive 
programme, 
eapphite nothing positive is known about the dallet, from which Mr. 


d@orchestre, a matter of no little importance in an operatic establishment, 
where eco much depends upon the orchestra and chorus. Of these things, 
however,we shall doubtless very soon hear satisfactory accounts.— Times, 
Apri 17, 

Mr. Gye has commenced his season at the Lyceum, with Trovatore, 
well done by Tamberlik, Graziani, Tagliafico, Madame Jenny Ney and 
Madame Nantier Didiée. 





in the department of the Meuse, France. 





Lumley’e supporters natarally expect great things ; nor about the chef 


Tue Late Harpist, Bocusa—Robert Nicholas Charles Bochsa, the 
distinguished harpist, composer aud conductor, died at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on the 7th January. Mr. Bochsa was born in 1789, at Montmedi., 
His father performed on the 
hautboy ia the Lyons theatre. The son exhibited precocious talent. His 
first appearance in public was at the age of seven years, when he per- 
formed a concerto on the piano. At the age of nine he composed a duet 
aud a flute symphony. At eleven he performed a flute coucerto of his 
own composition, and at twelve he composed an overture aud some ballet 


instraments, and was received into the Paris Conservatoire, where he took 
the highest prize after bis first year’s study. He then introduced many 
improvements ia barp composition, and wrote one bundred and fifty sym. 
phonies, concertos, &o, &c., for that instrament. He was appoinied by 
the Emperor Napoleon barpist to his private concerts, and composed for the 
Opera Comique “ L’Heritier de Paimpal,” an opera in three acts, whieh 
was very successful. In 1814, after the restoration of the Bourbone, he 
composed, ia great barry, “ Les Heritiers Michaux.” It is eaid that this 
work was all done in a few daye, and that the overture was composed in 
twe hours. He afterwards composed “ La Lettre de Change,” and seve. 
ral other comic operas. In 1817 Bochea went to London, where a few 
ae after be became director of the oratorios, and a life governor of the 

oyal Academy of Music, professor of the harp, and secretary to the mu- 
sical department of the eame institution. He annually composed an 
average of eighteen or twenty pieces for the harp. Mr. Bochea came to 
the United States with Mme. Anna Bishop about ten years ago. Her first 
appearance in public was made at a concert given by him in London, in 
July, 1839, at which Grisi, Viardot-Garcia, Persiana, Rabini, Lablache 
Dobler, Thalberg, and otber great musical lights assisted. Madame 
Bishop then deserted her husband, who was opposed to her appearance in 
public, and travelled through the continental cities. She then visited the 
United States, and Mr. Bochsa condacted her concerte. In 1852-3 she 
went to California, still accompanied by Mr. Bochsa, and in 1855 the tour 
was extended to Australia, where, at the last account, she was living in 
retirement with oue of her daughters. Mr. Boches was about sixty (67) yearg 
of age, and of a very unpreposseseing appearance. As a harpist he held 
the first reputation both ia Kurepe aud America, and as a conductor and 
composer he bad bat few equals, being thorough artist in every respeet, 
aod a man of intense industry, although not attractive socially. It is held 
by the friends of Mme. Bishop that ber connection with Mr. Bochsa was 
sirictly confined to their business arrangemenis.—.V. Y. Herald. 





Compensation For THs Loss or a Rerrisver.—At the Kingston As- 

sises an action (Clegg v. Hobler) has just been tried to recover the valne 
of a dog shot by the dvfeadant. The dog was a retriever puppy three 
months old, aud very well bred. He strayed away from home, and no- 

thing was beard ot him for several days, when he was brought home 

dead. The dog had gone iato a field belonging to defendant, where there 

were some sheep; and, while he was chasing them abont, defendant 

came with a gun and at once shot him dead.—Baron Alderson inquired 
of the plaintiff what kind of retriever the dog was.—The plaintiff re- 

plied that he really was unable to tell how he was bred. All be knew 

was, that be was a retriever, and that his father was a very valuable ani- 

mal.—Baron Alderson said that all sorts of dogs might be trained as re- 
trievers, aud he bad even heard of a pig being a retriever.—Mr. James: 

Yes, my lord, for truffles! (A laugh.) —The learned judge said he should 
like to be informed something more relating to the breed of the dog.— 
Mr. James: My lord, the father of the dog is here, and he shall be pro- 
duced presently. (A laugh.)—Witnesses were examined to prove that 
the dog was shot by the defendant, and the deceased’s father was then 
placed on the counsel’s table. He was a fine handsome animal, and it 
was stated that his sporting qualities were first-rate. He appeared very 
much dissatisfied with his novel position among so many wigs.—Mr. 
Brooks, on behalf of the defendant, said at the time in question the sheep 
that were iu the field were fat and ready for the butcher. They had 
been worried by a dog two or three nights before, and on this night he 
supposed it was the same dog, and on his going into the field he found 
him chasing the sheep about, and shot bim.—Baron Alderson said that 
he had acted illegally. Even if the dog had worried the sheep, a person 
was not justified ia destroying him until be had tried to get him away by 
fair means. Ultimately, on the learned judge’s suggestion, it was decided 
that defendant should pay all plaiatiff’s costs out of pocket, and a cer- 
tain sum as the nominal value of the dog. 





Avtocrarus.—Last week the autographs and other historical deca- 
menis in the collection of M. Parison were sold at Paris. The pearl of 
the sale was a letter of the great Corneille’s, in which were these lines : 
En mattére d’amonr je suis fort inégal, 

J’en devise assez bien et le faiz assez mal. 

J'ai la plume féconde et la bouche stérile ; 

Bon gallant au théatre et fort mauvais ea ville, 

Et l’on peut rarement m écouter sans ennui 

Que quand je me produis par la bouche d’autrai. 

It was sold for 1,000 francs. The letters of Busey Rabutia fetcbed a high 
price, one realising 440 francs. This was bought for the Duc d’Aumale, 
who is purchasing everything consected with the Gondé family. A letter 
ot Condé himself went for 100 francs. The acts of the Congress of Mun- 
ster with the original signatures of the 37 members only brought 200 
francs. An autograph letter by Fénelon, not signed, 200 france ; 
@ letter of Larochefoucauld, 340 franos; a signed autograph of Igna- 
tius Loyola, consisting of one line only, 200 francs.—London Atlas, 
April 12. 
FarminG Contrary To THe Custom or tak County.—At the Here- 
ford assizea, an action was tried between Lord Bateman and one of his 
tenants, Mr. Turner, for cultivating his farm, called Aymestry Court 
Farm, contrary to the custont of the county. After the death of defen- 
dant’s father, who had been the tenant of the farm for many years, defen- 
dant in 1¢51 took it at a rent of £625. In 1852, Lord Bateman, who had 
recently attained his majority, determined to increase the rents of his 
farms; bat defendant, declining to pay the increased rent of £760, re- 
ceived notice to quit at Candlemas 1855. By the custom of the county 
the outgoing tenant bas a right to sow one-third of the tillage for an ont- 
going crop, and to have the privilege of thrashing it on the iarm, leaving 
the straw for the incoming tenant. The complaint was, that defendant, 
before the determination of the tenancy, mismanaged the arable land, 
acd neglected to weed hia off-going crop, by which the land became 
choked with thistles, and that he eventually cut off the ears of the wheat, 
leaving the straw standing. * Part of the damage alleged was that plain- 
tiff, in re-letting the farm, was obliged to allow the incoming tenant £10 

out of his first year’s rent to expend in artificial manure, to restore the 
land to its proper condition. On the part of the defendant, it was cor- 
tended that it was the custom for the incoming tenant to weed the off- 
going crop; but the evidence failed to establish that position. The jury 
tuand for defendant as respected the managemert of the farm down to 
Candiemas 1855 ; and for plaintiff, with £50, in respect to the non-weed- 
ing of the off going crop ; but, there being a question as ta the legal right 
of plaintiff to recover more than nominal damages, a verdict was taken 
by consent for 40s. 


Aotion Acainst 4 RatLway Company ror Detay.—In the Manches- 
ter County Court an action was brought up by Mr. Gibbs against the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to recover damages for loss 
of time and expenses incurred through? the negligence of the defendants. 
Mr. Feroley, barrister-at law, stated the case for the plaintiff. He said 
Mr. Gibbs was a metal dealer at Wolverhampton, and some time since, 
having occasion to go to Newcastle upon important business, he took 3 
ticket at Manchester and proceeded by the train which left Manchester at $ 
o’clock in the morning, and which was advertised in the company’s bills 
to arrive at Newcastle at balfpast 11. It appears there was vo time lost 
when the train reached Normanton, but between there and York there 
was considerable delay, and on getting to the latter place the plaintiff 
found that the Newcastle train bad left balf an hour, and he bad to re- 
main for the next, which was a slow train, and did not arrive at Newoas- 
tle until balf-past 4 in the afternoon, which was too late for the plaintiff 
to transact the business upon which he came, and he c'aimed £6 for the 
expenses of the journey and £4 for logs of time. Mr. Cobbett, for the de- 
fendants, contended that the company were not liable, as it was not en 
their line the delay took place ; but his Honour overruled the objection, 
on the ground that the company granted a ticket through to Newcastle. 
Mr. Cobbett then addressed the jury ia mitigation of damages, aad, his 
Honour having summed up, the jary retired, and ia about half-an-hour 
returned with a verdict for the plaintiff for £10, the amount claimed. 








A Tatu Srory.—The Tribune, it seems, has been getting itself into @ 
scrape, With @ young lady named W This unlucky paper eaid 
that Miss W. measured in her stockiags 6 feet 7 inches in height ; where- 
upon, Miss W.’s brothers threatens to prosecute. We knew before that 
the Tribune would go any lengths to make a paragraph, and are only 
sarprised that it stopped at the 6 feet 7 inches. The Tribune apolo- 
gizes, and offers to reduce the young lady’s stature to any height her 
brother may choose to name. This may be well called taking Miss W. 
down ; and we must say that we cannot sympathize with the fair lady, 
because, as the Tribune distinctly stated that her height was 6 feet 7 
inches, the abuse, if it was abuse, could not be said to be unmeasured.— 
NV. ¥. Daily Times. 

Statistics or Seeer.—The sheep of the British Isles are believed to 
number about 35,000,000. KEogland alone possessee about 27,000,000; 
Scotland, according to the agricultural statistics of 1854, has 4,787,235 ; 
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At sixteen he became familiar with the harp and several other 


and Ireland, io 1853, had 3.142.656. Caiculatiag the 35,000,000 as poder 
30s. a head, the sheep stock of Britain is worth £52,000,000. Abou 
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= 
weighing on an average 8@ibs. each, are annually 
et te Rae Tie furnishes 800,000,000 Iba, of matton, which, 
at 6d. per Ib., is worth £20,000,000 sterling. Professor Low estimates 
that, allowing for the deficient weight of the wool of slaughtered on 
and lambs, eaph fleece averages 44 Ibs., and the total anoual produce 0 
woo! will, therefore, be 157,500,000 Ibs. Fixing the valae at 1s. 34. per 
Jb., the total yearly value of the wool of Great Britain is nearly 10,000,000 
sterling. Besides this large home growth, about 40 000,000 Ibs. are anna: 
ally received from Australia, and about 10,000,000 or 12 000,000 ibs. 
from the Cape of Good Hope and British India.—/Vorth British Agri- 
culturist. 

Tus SsavieLp Woop.anvs.—The Ear! of Seafield is one of the most ex- 
tensive woodland proprietors in the kingdom. For extent and value the 
Seafield forests equal, if they do not surpase, those even of the Duke of 
Atboll or the Marquis of Breadalbane. His Lordship’s properties are 
all sitaated ia the north of Scotland, and lie cbiefly in the shires of Banff, 
Moray, and Inverness. The woodlands in the six districts io which they 
are comprised extend in the whole to 41,371 acres imperial. Takeo at 
the valuation of £30 per acre overhead—by no means an excessive esti: 
mate—the wood on the Seafield estates is worth £1,211,130. 





Two Mopes or Maxine Devoysuine Cream.—Strain the milk; let it 
stand for tweaty-four bours ; let it simmer gently over a bright fire (either 
wood or coal) or on a stove ; let it afterwards stand till cold, Tbe pro- 
cess of making is very simple. The raw milk (as milk fresh from the 
eow is called in Devonrbire) is placed in a tin vessel, which generally 
bolds about two gallons, This is placed over a very gentle fire for two 
er three hours. During this time the head of the cream forme or #im- 
mers, The tin vessels are then placed in a dairy to cool, and when cold 
the head is taken off and placed in basins, and you have one of the most 
delicious articles that is produced on the farm.— Devonshire Carrespond- 
ent of a London paper. — 

A Cuance For Narirs—The Neapolitans are all much elated by the 
fact that the mon who placed the French flag on the tower of Malakboff 
was @ pative of Averna, not far from Naples. His name is Guilio Bianco, 
and he is by trade aehoemaker. Some time since he determined to pusb 
bis fortunes in Algiers, where he entered a company of Zouavee. Thence 
he was sent to the Crimea, was present at the capture of Sebastopol, and 

formed the feat which bas surrounded bis name with glory. He bas 

en raised to the rank of captain, decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Henour and the Order of St. Maurice and Lazarus, and has received 
his captaincy. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. $82. 
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White Black. 
1. Bitakes P. | P takes K (vert). 
2. Btakes K BP. P iakes P. 
3. B takes Kt’s P. P to Kt 7. 
4. P to K B 4 cheekmate | 


Te CorresPONDENTS.—The New York Chess Club will hold their meetings 
en and after the 8th of May. at the house of the Secretary, No. 19 East Twelith 
Btrect. The Club evenings are Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 








Hicu Cuuxca anp Low Cuuron at Oxrorp.—The election of a pro- 
fessor, as a& member of the hebdomadal council, in the room of Professor 
Wilson, whore term of office as Professor of Moral Philoeopby had expired, 
was the occasion of a struggle on Saturday last between the two parties 
in Oxford University designated High Church and Low Church. Dr. Ja- 
cobson, Regius Professor of Divinity, was the candidate of the former, avd 
Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Lord Almoner’s reader in 
Arabic, was the candidate of the latter, The polling commenced at two 
o'clock, and was continued with unabated vigour wotil three, the time 
appointed for its closing. Nearly all the beads of houses and resident 
profeseors recorded their voies, So well balanced were the parties that 
each was alternately at the head of the poll, from its Opening to its 
olose. At three o’clock the proctors cast up the votes, the numbers 
being—for Dr. Jacobson, 71 ; Dr. Macbride, 69.— London paper, Apri 19. 





Aw Heiress at rut Drawineroom.—There were two débuis at the 
Drawingroom last week that made a considerable sensation—one, the 
Princess Royal, who will in fature regularly attend her Majesty’s Draw- 
lagrooms ; and another, the richest heiress, if rumour is to be believed, 
who has been presented at Court for several seasons, and whose fortune 
Would, not to say it offensively, form a suitable dowry for a dozen Royal 
Frincesses. I bear that every moustache in St. James’s Palace aseumed 
18 most killing curl yesterday when the Hon. Miss Jones Loyd, the 
charming daughter of Lord Overstone, passed. Ove Duke, three Mar- 
quises, and a score of Earls have already announeed their intention to 
lay formal siege to the heart of the young lady ; and if she covets high 
Tank, and an alliagce with an ancient lineage, the puzzle will be, Dot to 
find & nobleman with these qualifications, but to eboore among the throng 
of suitors.— London Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 





Cookie wrrnout Firg,—The Scientific American describes a plan 
for cooking without fire. The invention .* @ combination of tin sachin 
dishes, placed oue above another, the bottom of one vessel fitting on the 
top part of the dish below. Ia the lower dish of all a emall quantity of 
quicklime is placed, aud then, by means of a tube, cold water is intro- 
duced upon the lime. Chemical action generates intense heat, whereby 
the articles on the dishes are quickly Cooked, ready fur the table. Ia this 


ee adaptation to be applied, some day, as a motive power? Who 

















pest Office Notice.—ibe Mails for CALIFORNIA, & nye 
: -» per U.S TOTS 
will close at this Office on MUNDAY, the bib day ot M bong ‘ek lo'ed a. ILLINOIS 


ISAAC VY. FOWLER Posimaster. 


Pest Office Notice.—rhe Mails for KU 
. ROPE, per U. 8. Seta it 
close & th.s Offic. on SATURDAY, the 1@tbh day oriMay, at 0% HoH ars ae sda 


- epee pani bia SAAU V. FOWLER, rostmaster. 
A MBROTYPES at BRADY’s. \ OIE SANE ttn need 
DY’S perf 
Spou Giass. usken in one-fifth the time Pequiea a * and indellible picture 


Gealed to resist the acon of a. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Coloma Derebulity warran Photographs in every style. 











Kh. LE LTT 
= uel VET entice, xespeetfully informs his country Pa- 
ud a fe ed ye | that vis Office-nou.c se frum 9 A.M. to 5 PM. 
» No. 12 Waver ley Piace, one block west of Broadway. 
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AYVOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1656.—Notice ts 
hereoy give:, that the folowing provisions of an o:dinun.ee passed vy the ( ommon 
} ny rela pote Lbaenbrokers will be rigidly & forced, = that — = ee 
Moe for the viola.ion of the same will be immeciately sent to the (orpora'ion Attorney for pro 
Secation. ats y FERNANDO WOOD, Mayo. 
Seetiors 1, 2and 8. All persons exereteing or carrying on the bosiness of a pawnbdreker shall 
obtain from the Meyor, usder bis hand and real, # licenre for the same, and enter into a reeng- 
Pigance witb to sufficient rureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commoneity in the som of five 
bun ired dvilars, cunditioned fr the due observance of a)! such ordinances of the Vommon Coun. 
= @s may be iu force respecting pawnbrokers ot any time during the continuance of such li- 
mae. 
ec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep a book, in whieh shal! be fairly written at the time of 
each loan &o accurate sceount of the goods, article cr thi g pawned, the amount of money 
Joaned thereon, the time of pledging the seme, the rate of in‘erest to be paid on such joan and 
the name 4nd residence of the person pew: ing or pledging the said good: article or thing. 

Rec. 6. Every nawnbroker sali. at tbe time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
pledging any geods article or thing, a memorandum or note, rigned by bim or her, containing 
the Bubeta.ee of the entry required to be made iu his or her boek, by the last preceding section; 
one charge shail be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any sueh entry, Memorandum 
Bec. 6. The said book shall, at all ressouable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, A+sirtan's and special justices for preserving the penee of the city of New 
York, er any or either of them, or of any person who shal! be duly authorised in writhog for tbat 
perpese, by avy or either of them, and who shall exhibic such written authority to such pawa- 


sec. 7. Every pawnbreker who shall violate, or negleet, or refure to ously with any or 
either of the provixtons of the fourth, filtn or »xth section of this title, shall for every such of 
fence, for et and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 

4. No pawobroker ebail ask, demand or rece've any greater rate of interest ‘han twenty- 
five per cout per «nium, vpon any loan vot exceeding the auw of twen'y-five dollars; or tban 
seven per Cot per annum upen any loan exceeding the sum of twenty five dollars, ander ibe pe- 
aelty of one | ucdred dollars for e: ery such offonce. 

Sec. 9. No paxnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge unti! the same shell have remained one 
year in bis or her possesion, and ail ruch sites shall be at pub! ¢ avetion and not otherwise, ant 
#! all be made or condneted by such auctioneer as shall be approved of for that pu: pose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

See. 10. Notice of every sneb sale shall be pablisbed for at least twelve days previons thereto 
in one or more of the dai'y newspapers printed ip the ci y of New York ; and such notice sball 
specify the time and place at which such sale is to take plece, the neme of the avetioueer by 
whom the «ame is to b- conducted, and a description of the ,oods or articles to be solid 

Sec. tt. The surplus movey, if any, arising from any snch sale, aiier deducting he amount of 
the joan, the tnerest them due oa the tame, aud the expenses of the advertie. ment ond sale, shall 
be pai! over by ihe pawnbroker to the per.on who wouid be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such ale bad teken place. 

Bec. 12. No p.wubroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or pars of any 
cme article or thing, and which articl+ or thing shall have been offered, entire or collectively, to 
bim or her by way ef pawn or plecge 

Sec 13 No pawubroker shail, unier any pretence whatever, purchase or buy any second. 
hand furniture, metals or cloths, or asy ober article or tuing whatever, offered to him or her as 
& pawn or pledge. 

Sec. id. Every pawnbr: ker who sha’! violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or el- 
ther of ‘he provirions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twe'fth or thirteenth seesion of this 
tile, shall, for every sach offeuce, torfeit and pay we som of one bundred dollars. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company —O. RK WOODWORTH & OO are now offering for ra'¢ a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machiue, adapted ip al) respects to the wen's of p) ivale dwellings. pub- 
tie aud private sebools, churches, eclleges, tactorie«, fonuderies hotels, watering places, &-, as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be faruished by applying ve OC. R. WUUD WORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wal) street, N. ¥. 





New York, 19h Jan, 1856, 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD 4 CO, BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
acnouncement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, lat Jan., 185°. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our bonse in London, under the firm of DEN NISTOUN, 
CROSS & OCO., to ve conducted by Mr. WILLIAM COS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as re ident partners. 
We take (bis opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISIOUN, Jun., sons of cur Piincipal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
bave becm since ist January, 1664, pariwe:s of ubie house and al! its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTUK®.—This efficacious 

avd safe Meuicine is receiving the approval o1 all who bave experienced its viriucs, the 
following ietter from one who is well known in the literary word anc to the readers of tne Aldion 
is Oue among Many received : 





Bairisu Consutats, Noevorx Va, 18th February, 1856, 
My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remeiy 
Paschall, unless I do so wiilingly. 1 not only cose willingly, but giacly, for I think it may be 
of great service vo the pudiic ww have it ppewets known. 

I bave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to trievds who were suffering from Agve i bey could notthrow off, and I have 
never known it to fail in eff cumg acure, in many instances » very few doses have produced 
shat: esult. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte 

grity aud uprigh’ness ot character, 1 am sure that ai) you do publish will be equally t-mthful 
sincere with toat of Yours fai.bfuily G. P. KR. JAMES. 

To Mr. tdward 5, Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MUKRIS, 256 Arcs Street, Poiladelphia, Bole Proprietor end Manufacturer. For sale 

hy HENKY HAVILAND, 23 Jobo Btreet, New York, aud by Druggisia generally in the 

United Stares, Uanades, froviness, ani West Indies, 





)ARMS FUK SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
Spplying (post paid) to ; 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


RHINE WINBS. 


Gerensos HOCK AXD MOSELLE WINES, CONSISTING OF NEUSTFINER, 
Bransbsrger, Hockheimer, Kudesbeimer, Steinberger and J Ohannk berger, from $6 P case. 


STEINWEIN in Bocksbeutels. 








TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRE ww HR.—We are reliably in- 
D tormed thet mineral! waters, under oF: aR T, salts, lier tae 
name of ‘* Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed Wpon the public in the Southern and South- 
western Btates, where ve'sont buying these articles desire think Ps are purchasing '‘Con- 
gress’ water, &e., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kincs, from CO ngress 2 to 
@iteh water ; and the ariiclesimposeo in this manner on the public are poslz artificial or > 
pounds, entirely worchiess, and cfien dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concuass Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congcanss WaTeE fre- 
quently producing griping paics, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious ent diffeal- 
ties, by weakening the digesti: e powers »nd destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rende: ing a mild case of dyspepe'a incurabie—the effeet being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathariies dis-oived in ordiiary water—while CONGRESS WATER produces nel- 
ther griping or injurious effect ip any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as weilas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well kvewn, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bu j,tup the repuistion of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the ‘Pi ing with that of the place—ihus afforuing he opportanity for ew'ndlers to foist worthless 
articlh s upon the public on the st:engtb o! the repotation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long series of years. The injury bus inflicted upon the onblie and,ourselves is double, on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either uo efeet or injurious effeets from their use, 
in future refuse the genuine Conoress Water, Supposing that they have already tried it. v 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its gevuinenrss that it isin bottles and boxes our names, 
as the old botles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterteiters for the of fltisg 
them wish their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; only of those 
ae can rely on—CosGress Water and nove other—and be certain that the cork branded, as 
s the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Waren, viz: -‘ Congress WaTER—C & W.!— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous evnnterfeit. As to the compounds 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salta, &c., they &re not only valueless, but ing 
even the virtues of che common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Oon- 
@avss Water artificially, we have the anthor! y of the celebratedchemist, sir Humphrey favy, 
a8 follows:—** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make ap article of « qua- 
lity, the effects of which «ill be the same as the natura! water.” On writing us, we send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from ns direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of ibe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WarzR only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork branc. 

CLARKE & WHITR., 


Gongress Spring, Saratoga Springs,and No. Thames Street, New York City, 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENPRS. 


yo atiention ie called te the Manores mannfacture’ by ‘he Lodi Mauofacturire Co., from 

the coutents of toe Sinte of New York VUity, and free !rom offensive odour, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFPEU. 

Pou re‘te is compesed «fi wo-thirds night-soi! end one third decomposed vege'abie fibre. Ta- 

fen ia composed of inree fourt’« night-sei! end ore four h Ne. 1 Pernvian Gueno. 








There manures are cheaper a: d better ad» ped for railing Corn, Garden Vegetab'es and Grass 
than any otber in martet Cen be put in eontact with rhe seed with ot injury, and causes Gorn 
and seeds to come up soover. riven two weeks earlier, end yield oue third more than other ma- 


nures, and ib a eure prepentative against the Cul Worm. 
Two bbi«. Pouireve or 100 bs Tafeu, wil mannre an acre of Corn in thehill Tafen } 
cents per B® Poudrette $2 0» per bb! , or $) GO for any qvantity over 7 Ubis., delivered on boar, 
ves-el or Kailroad, free from eny charge for package or cartage. A pamphiet coniauirg every 
informaiion, sent, postpaid, te ary one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTrURING CO., 

No. 60 Vourtiandt Street, New Youk. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPIVE, NO. GS WALL STREET. 
Casha Caplital,......... 0.0.62 ccccecscceccccecnccsseccs sees 00,000, 
O* the 3d instant, the folowing gentlemen were ehesen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term — 
Wm P. Palmer. 
fam! F. Mott. 





Moses Tavier. 


Lyman Denison. 
James Colles. 


Sidney Mason. 


Wm. F. Mott. hos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D, Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox Richard Tighe. Jobo Caseell. 
Rufos L. Lord Peter Cooper. L. 8. 8»uris. 


Thomas Barroa. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. Jobn Steward. Rott. 5. Minturn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM P. PALMER, Bag. 
was unanimwourly re-ele: ted resident tor the ensuing year. 
This Comp sny continues to insure again-t Loss or Namage by Fire, Stocke of Merchandige, 
Housebold Furniture, Buiicicgs, ships in Port, and their Vargors, on favoursbl« te m-. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 
‘(HE SUBSCRIBERS, 8OLE |MPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
JALIO8 ¢ CO., Peeth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 60; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperia] Tokai, Ruasti, Menesi, &c.) st rom $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which warrant 
te be pure and unadulterated FREUND, LENT, & GRUSSINGER, 

No. 162 Fulton Street. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











DeMeEstic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 
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NEW PUBLICA 


TIONS. 


NOW READY—THE SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
LD. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY A NEW EDITION OF 





A fo)l-bodied, fiinty favoured Wive, grown On the rocky soils in the vicinity of Wursbargh, 
ead jesembling flue steinberger ; in eases Of ax bOities each. 


SAUTERNE. 
Hast Seuterne, and Chateau d’Yqnem, of 1547, 1848, and 1861, ef fins qualities ; trom $) 00 
pon CHAMPAGNE. 


Fleur de Sillery, Vin de Bouzy, Versenay, and Cabinet of the choieess qualities, from the 
fist houses iu Rowims. 


Imported and fo: sale by THOMAS McMULLRN, 44 Beaver &., New York. 


TO PRINTERS. 


OPPER FACED TYPE.—CORTRBLYOU’S NEW YORK TYPE POUNDRY, AND 
PRINTERS’ WAK+HUUSE, established in 1823, 
29 SPRUCE sTRERT, four doors below William Street. 

The subscriber ix prepared to furnish his well known and superior Book and Newspaper 
Printing Types, in foun s to suit purchasers. Also, German sod ‘'rnamentai Type, Greek, te- 
brew, Ornemems, Mu-ic, Brass Kules, &°., manufactured of metals equal to any fh this coun- 
ury, and furnished in the mort accurete manner. He also furnishes Presses, Chases, Composing 
Sticks, Stamnes, Cares, Fuiniture, lok, &c. 

WOOD AND METAL TYPES, 
from other Foundries, and every article required in a Printing Office, at the lowest prices, for 
cach or approwd peper. T)pe, copper-taced by the Newton Compary, farvished to order. Oid 
Type reccived at ¥ ccna per pound, in exchange fornew. Estimaies tor Prinung Ketabiishments 
fa nish: d on epplication. i 

&@ Printers of newspapers who will inert this edver!isement three times b: fore January 1, 
186], sendi:g me ove of tbe papers, will be paid im printing types, when purebasiog four wmes 


the amount © the biLL 
PETER C. CORTELYOU, 


HOTEL &T. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 








ove of the most delightful situa’ ons io the city, ot ibe intersection of Broadway and Fitih 
oqenee, Sez frecond st eet and Macison Fqrare. 
‘the house wil) 
board. The transient vieiior will find every accou modad nm ard as a 
railroad depots can be reucoed by omnibusses pecting at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled 


uished throughout with every regard to the euse, & mfort, and luxury of its guests. 
FRAN Is RIDER, Proprteor. 


BLANCARD'S HOTEL, 
QQH BROADWAY, CONNETING WITH No. 45 





TEL, kept by him in we iower part of the City for upwards of tem years. 
F. BLANCARD, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—iIn Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 





delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 


this Market. $10 90 per dozen 


Warranted 4th proot, as | mported. 
EXTRA CHVICE OLD PURT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen 


Ty this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6dosen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN sTOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTUN CHEESE, &o., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIHTETIC SALERATUS. 





those consumers who preier @ pure and wholesome article. r 
yet in use is acknowledgeo by ail that try it, and its merits ouly need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 


that common Sale: atus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
excess of acrid als aii contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consmmed in brend, 


of many #ffliction« that consumers are not aware of. But th. re is no davger in neing (be DIr.T- 
Efl: BALERATUs, it being free from all impuriiies, containing only 
for raising, which is sufficient to produce 

ONB EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 


of a better quality, from the berrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-earbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and ali kinds ofeake. None 
will dispute this a*ter trying it. 
Maunutac ured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York, 
And sold by rocers and Druggiste generally. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


N EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS —An entirely new and original system 
of Instiuction (ecently patented by the United States Government), by which avy one, 
without special alert fur wiiting, and without the aid of a master, may, in bisown room, me 
a firet-rave busine-s penmen ‘ihe complete ccurse oF eiz hi books. 8 vy 16 inches in size, with a 








sent by wall, pos age paid. on receipt of $2 00 


ase (f MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYNNASTIC EXEBK¢ BES, in one tortnight fit 
the beauty »nd rapidity of his writing, for any counting-bonse in the world, 
Copies of the pamphie; can be obtained by sepia w a ‘eho shes, 








LAURIN &CO 
345 Broadway, New York. 


be kept on the American »nd European plan, having a Table d’Pote, Restaur- 
aut, and Conieci nary, &c., stiached. The rooms wi'l be let single or en suite, wi b or wiihout 
pe! manent residence it 
will od fou: d ove of che most celighifnl. lt» slimaton ie evch that sll the principal ferries and 


The undersigued assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be went- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bax eli the modern improvements, and is far- 


ELFTH STREET, ONE DOOR 

from Kroacway. The Proprietor retpeerfiliy enhonrices that he sifll com inues pre- 
pared 16 accommodaie Families wi b Suis of Ko: ms, (wiih Private Table ) and Bingte Gentle- 
men with fire ei: y aparimens, with or wr bcar Hovrd, on tbe plan ot his former GLOBE Bvu- 


IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO, An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
OTAKD AND HENNESS\V’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dosen, 


TH EF great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places itbigh in dem. nd amongst 


pamphlet conaining an explanatton of the system and very full cireciions to learners, will be 


Tie first edves'funisis of /be country bave given their opinion that any person, a2: by the 
in 





ECOLLFCTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. To which is added 
PORSONIANA. Edited by the Kev. Alex. Dyce. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

It is a very en‘ertaining book, in which every paragraph is precious, om account of its reter- 
@nte to some Celebrity or other —City Item. 

The value «f Rogers’ Table Talk in a \iterary and even historiea! point of view is immense, ag 
furnishing an Inte ht mto the mypserics of the wonderful ece in which Le lived and flompighed, 
—Buffalo Republics 


n. 

Rogers was proverbially one of the best talkers in England, and his familiar saequaintance 
with the literati and many of the politicians and dignivaries of tha: country, farnis aban- 
dant food for the piquant remarks for which be was disinguished — Worcester Spy 

A delizhtful book. rich in wit and thonghts—euch as fall from the lips of great men, in the 
bean'y and grandcur of simplicity «t 'bei: own tables or firesides, tbe place above all others 
where we won'd meet them.— Philade/phia Christian Observer. 

The reader will find in it moch that * entertaining, criticisms uttered informally on y, 
art apd religion, observations on illustrious persunages, humorous anecdotes and p 
jokes.— Missouri Republican. 

As @m-morial of Rogers’, and also as a description of the celebrities of the day, it is a book 
which will be eagerly read.—Rome Sentin 1. 

To »}] who wish both in«trnetion and amnsement, most ples santly blended together, we com- 
mend this very interesting volnme — Rock Isl nder. 

It was Rogers who h«d for his companions Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell, Cowper, Shel- 
lev, Scott Moore, Byron, Madame de Stuel, Jeffries, Lamb, and o:bers, aod his talk basal the 
affinence and inspiration which soch a company would ntarally invi ¢.— Boston Ree, 

If yoo want «a beautifal book, equa! in appesrance to the choicest of ihe Moglish prees—a book 
that takes you at a g/avce among the select intelligence of London roriety of the last halfcentary 
evriches you with bon mors, avecdotes, quaint sayings, Hierary gossip, aud social traits—buy 
Rogers’ Table Talk —Buston Transc tpt. 

D. A. & Co. have juct published, 


I.—THE ATTACDE IN MADRID; Or, Sketches of the Court of Ikabvella Il. 1 vol., 12me., 
363 pages Price $1 
* Lis a mirror, a picture, a photograph of Spain and the Spaniards.’’— Bostom Bee. 
II —RACHEL GRAY. A Tale Funsded on Fac By Jolla Kavanagh, author of “ Graee 
Lee,” &c. lvol., 180. Paper covers, @ cents ; cloth, 75 ¢ nts 
** A volnme pronounced by the Athenwum of London as * her best written book.’ ’’ 
I—THK VONF.LDENTIAS, CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 











Il 
yar above beantifn) and nnique Hotel is now cpen for the reception of visiiors. Itocenples | WItH HIS BRUTHER JOSEPH. With two Portrait. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth $2. 


** These volumes » if rd a deeper insight into the man and his motives of action than any bio- 
graphy yet wiittes. In these letters be lives and speaks for himeelt.”” 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCKIBNER Publishes this day, 


IGHT AND HEARING—Ho~ Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol, 
i2mo. Muny Kigravings. Price $1 124. 

It ix designed to teach the unprofessional :eader how he may take ca’e of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, »nd be able to continne their use, with the least possib’e impairment. down to the 
latest pe:iou of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the guardian, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stedent and the man cf letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relares to the subject, and treats fami- 
liariy of matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep interes. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Danght'r. By Mrs. L. C. Tu‘bill. 1 vol., 12mo ,$}. 

“Mrs. T. has a fine command of both thonght and language—a rare pererption of the work 
ings of human natue. and the ability t0 be pathetic er ludicr us, or anything else that her sub- 
jee: may require. The present work will sustain her repmtation '’—The Jow : 

THE §BCOND M*\RRIAGE ; Or, a Danghter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charles 
Bu-vett, author of * The Conview’s Child,” ** Lilla Beart,’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

Mr Burce t hilds a steady pem, and graphically dves he detcribs lite as it is.—Albany Bee 
ning Journal 

te tales make no pretension to bigh merit of au'horship. and yet they are well worthy a 








A N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It iu | Place beside the productions of Mary Howiit and Mus. Sedgw'e<.—. ¥. Courier §& Enquirer. 


SCRIRNER’S, 3:7 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 





- MISS CHESEBRO’S NEW WORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY MAY 3. 


*OROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to py AND KIT; Or, Food and Raiment. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of ** Dream 


Land by Daylight,” “ Getting Along,’’ &c. 12mo., clorh, $1. 
NEXT WEEK. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in Three Parts. By George H. Calvert, aathor of ‘Scenes 

and iboughts in Europe.” 12mo., cloth, 60 cents. 
DR. DORAN’S WORKS—JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, of the Honve of Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges) . 
Bv Dr. Doran, author of ‘* Habits and Men,” &c 2 vols., 12mo., eloth, $2. 

TABLE TRATTS, with something on them, By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,” 
&c. 12mo., cl th, $i 25. 

HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makers of both. By Dr. Do- 


lts superiority over anything | ran, autbor of ** Tabie Traits,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 


KNIG9TS, AND THEIR DAYS. By Mr. Doran, author of “' Habits and Men,” “ Table 
Traits,” &e. 12mo., cloth, $125. (In Press.) 


NEARLY READY. 
NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. In Five volumes, 12mo., with all the Maps and Plans 


for the health of her children will not failto us- it. Medica! men unanimously admit that the | of the last Exglish edition, and Portraits on Steel. Price 


Cal DERON ; with Specimens of his Writings. By Richard Chenevix Trenc), author of 


is very Gestructive to healih. It derauges the stomach secretes in the system, and is the cause | * The Study of Words,” &c. 12mo , ¢eloth, 75 cents. 


THR HOMKRIC BALLADS OF DPR. MAGINN. Edited by Dr. R. Shelton Mackensie. 


the necessary qualities ve 1V. of Mircellanies). 12mo., cloth, $ 
T 


} 
AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections fom bis Writ- 
ings, and Passages cf his Letters and Tab’e-Talk. With Notes and « Biograpbieal Memoir by 
Evart A. Duyckinck. A Portrait on Steel after G. Stewart Newtcn, and an Autograph Lester, 


2mo., cloth, $i 25. 
' J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


H® BANK UF ENGLAND.—*The Banker’s Magazine,” for 
T May, 1856 Voutains :—1. THE ORIGIN UF THE BANK OF + NG ND. 
T Babi-g on Mecaviay. IT, NOTICES OF EUROPEAN BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
1IT. ANNU.“ REPORT ON THE BANKING SYSTEM OF N&W YORK. IV. PRE- 
MIUM PLANS FOR COUNTRY BANKING HOUSES. 
ear TERMS OF SUPSCRIPTION, $5 (0 per annum. To Cavada subscribers, $5 50. 
J. {MICH HOMANS, No, 162 Peeri St., Office Banker’s Magazine, N. Y. 


Published end reacy ‘or delivery, the Secon! Fd tion of THE BANKER’S ALMA- 
NAO, wi h List of Carata Bank«, $1 00 














yy " stCAL WORLD FROK 1856.—Frice Reduced to $2. Induce: ments: 
wet Vocal and Int ument«! Music (4 pages a week, 208 a year) «nd a charming 
Portrait of Moaart as title page. Musical Intelligeuce: Musical Literature: al Literature 


of the ehstenst quality. RICHARD 8S. WILII8, 287 Browdway, New York. 
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She Albion. 











May 3 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


TT HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Pekin ot in augmentation, 














BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS &4 DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 38 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 


Finest Largest Establishment in America. 
One Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 


Cc arenow Largest ished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
je eee —en. Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in (il and 
P be information Agenc : 
sates aad every § neces nas wa tREET.. - WepnOTTPES—e New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
ROsBT. & BUGHANAN. of portraiture. 
———$ $$ Copies from old poly ae eee anes A large number can 
ne . 5 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, wi se erenrates M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


THER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
at -- in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


- CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, .07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor) , New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 





CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Im 
a pe of fine Onemteals’ Drags Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from mbes 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


C’S BISCATIN E.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Dees only snd for sale wholesale and retail, by = 
DELLUC & @O., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 











ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC 4 CO., Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXiK OF GaRUS 





FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of ali Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 


1 Gold medal, for 
manufacture of F’ ods, Reels and takle in the U. 8. above first Class premiums have 
warded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the dest Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. C. C., request thei ction of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 
ption of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Lancewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H4s3 CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Cham ae e, including taeirowa MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
and Hock es. p 
The Finest Seserintions ofall kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Brands o s. 


Choicest 
enthe different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c-. 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Buritinetex Haus, Westpha- 


Ma Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies, All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 
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NBEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
ndersigned recelved the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
bm has coastanily on hand alargeand well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Trout Flies, &&c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


terms. 
Merchants dealing in the ona Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock, before making their purchases. 
—- THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever inv le 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the ae an 

ous Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 

‘ednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 

SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, incl Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Pinecone Ww $4 00. 

LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to P’ burg and Rich dasusual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


Corsican BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York 4 preference of haifa dollar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for al kinds of giiating. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almcst a volume of testi jals. Wi for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street. New York. 




















MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
LETTESS OF CREDIT on pe Saewas Cities: 
8: 








Oarlsrohe, 4 Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dasseldori Milan, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Florence, Munich, } 
Frankfort, Messina, Jeville, 
Genoa, Maihbease, Stettin, 
Geneve, Madras, Shanghal, 
Gibraltar Malta, Singapore 
Hambarg, Manilla, 8 y. N. 8. W. 
Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
pee | Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, eron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
horn, Pan, arsaw, 
ipsic, Palermo, Zarich, 
Lyeey Pisa. 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
BRATION OF LONDON. 
Braaches and Agencies at 
Canton hai, Caloutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, M 


Singapore, 
my ae FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
ches and jes at 


A 
INURE MIGURAIID, <<<. <co<<0vcccccccecesssseccoccce coosclpnees Raver, 


Brisbane and Ipswich... 2... ....cssceesees cee cee peccece +++++- Moreton Bay, 
Victoria Branches: 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneten, 

Castl i en phtrenes oth neetene tee’ «+ese....-Mount Alexander, 

Ballarat. 

IDS ho. vce s wr nabeésiene ckupseens a0 conee a «+++. -Bendigo, 

Ovens Agency. 











Jj° N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIFE for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Alexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Retterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, ro, Lausanne Mayence Sienna, 
Athens, Coblence, Leipsick. Messina Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Uba lie, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
| "i Dresden, Liege, Manich Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
6, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
neva, Lucca, Paa, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lens Palermo Vienna, 
ux, } — Madrid, Pisa, yuseen, 
, avre, ra, 2, urich. 
Breslau, Malaga, Rigs, 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wal! Street. Bills on hy short or 60 days’ sight; also 


STERE! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale im sums to suit, 





OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, T nt pte 
» THAT AN AOT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United iigton tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIE Ae having on the 2nd July instant received the Ral eorent, the bu- 
siness of company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies, 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE LONDON. 
Established in 1838, ae and geen! aey A} pH An 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





Edmond Sh ymes, Eeq., M.D., Chat 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., Fan Eliipreos, M.D., F.R.8.| John Moss, Esq. 
Charles Ben’ s Thomas Colley Grattan, tea. | Thomas Nicoll, Esq. 
Samuel King Church, Esq., pm A » Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 

, J. eander Starr .—Auditors, Protess: . 
Manager + Rea; Auditors, Protessor Wheatstono, F.R.8.; Professor 
COLONIAL LOCAL Ditkorors. 

0 . . 
Montreal, . 2. ccs. cence vee ae Theo," Hart Henn} Judan. Rev. J. Flan 
. - ° t . q 
Halifax, N. 8. Hien. ©. Cunard, 3 themae A Perce” eee 
P. C. Hill ’ 
R. F. Haren, W. Wright, E. J. 
St.John, N.B............f Bar Moen 1: Weisht, B. Allison, Hon. J. if 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfonudiand, { 4. Hozles, Hon. J crewdy, Hon. J, Woad, Hon. 
N. Btabb, Agent. 
. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies.’ 
JAMES B. we MACKENZIE, Accountant and Gachier i 


Cer Cee ae B. N. as ay eapnanee, Mowrnnat. 

Agents and Medical Examiners oy roug nada, Nova Scotia, N 
- manitos sony bo obtained. ae of whom Pesaphicte, lanks and 
ef offered by the ‘* International” are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly recommended to the consideration of them. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, Tons. . -Wm, Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons... . Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .......-..+ +... Jo0bn Duncan, commander. 


The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 
ore from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 


EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, 8 d 


GLASGOW, Saturday, — 
Rares OF PASSAGE. 














A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- ' 
sions of goed quality, property cooked... ...-... cee cee eee ceee wee cee S80 OO 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 


Kew Tor City bills Tr dala ealy t ken. 


from the American Institute—the = gold medal ever awarded for the 


635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


T's GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withuut # rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this anrivalied Meir Restorative, and their doom tealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.’”?” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and oa children’s heads it 
lays the fenndation ofa g head ofhair. It is now patronised by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, aud wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Uye in the world. It is now aniversally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually anpleasant operation 
(Shaving) « decided luxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; OC. H. RING, 
and A. B, & D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Mentreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester: and of Agents throughonrt the World. 








URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MoCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indig to this omatsy and Europe, pompene’, with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. McCLiIntock’s TONIO ALTERATIVE SYRUP has vever failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Uleers, cHRoNic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any prep ever i duced 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


T=z GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGEK.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of eur common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thander humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a narsingsore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cnre the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rhenm. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

“ A benetets always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
ity is taken. 

Rothing look s so improbable to those who havein vaintried allthe wondertu! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walis, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it hastostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled overs thou- 
sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1] gave itto children a year old : te 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking wnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle willalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizziness me who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four daysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will! feel yourseif like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enough ofit. 
Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago ; B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 
BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
TAL $3,000,000. 
itha accumulated Surplus. 

HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 

ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans — on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain onloan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large — 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutuaiscale. 

NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon, Judge Campbell. 
| John Cryder, Eeq. 
MEDIOAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast 14th St. 
GEO. M’ KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 


A THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at tre Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jonr- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
= » con venient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

r of papers. 

II. Jadicious, because his re a and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and nt facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
Practic + operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
[a by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. 


wt os LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. ¥. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING XN AMPLE UASH CAPITAL? MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a limited period. 

Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 

No extra charge (rr. crossing the Atlantic. 

SPECIAL PERMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 














State of New York 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 


8tephen Whitney, Eeq. 
| John H. Hicks, Kea, 


Jaines Gallatin, oa. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 











mium. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riegs, James 8. Sandford, Cartis Judson. En Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, Jobn R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 

F. W. Edmonds, Heary el, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Clark, 

R. W. Howes, J.W. ett: 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


Cuar.es D. Surru, M_D., 21 West 15th St. Epwarp Fietps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P. M.) 


Joun T. Metca.r, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Couneellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice OF tue GeyeRat AGENTS FOR THE UNITED Srares, 
aereby give notice that the nam errtin Neciesel Lean Faad Lif 
THE Undersign et: Ee 7s . e name of the Nationa un 'e Assurance 


e many Oy ; by an Act of Parliameat to which the Royal Assent was 
ven on 


ast, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue te receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premiem can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STR. , or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Caled Barstow, 
James Boorman, C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tacker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 


So.icrror—Robert J. Dilton. Conso.itine Counse.—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
* The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
ae advantage of promp and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
lement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid withont reference to London. 

The Medica] Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between Jsnd 2 o’clock, P.M 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $106,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 








the State of New York for the benefit of all emai | ~ me Ms wed States. 
’. CHT, 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 





es 


TORR, BREMEN AND SO 

D STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 

WASHINGTON, .........Oapt- Ie Oavendy. | HERMANM. ++. rrse++- +++. O8PUR. Biggie, 
Tlese steamers stop ot Routh guoten. bot gcing end veturning. 

=D Dates or Sanine— 















From New York. fom Bremer, From Southa for NV 
Sptardey Saturday. Wednesda = Tork, 
secvessMebd, 23 ~ 60 .Feb. 
ep. 23. -«++sMarch 2 Maroh 
March 22. April 19. April 23 
19 ay ay 21 
17 «June 14,.... June 18 
4 “re Pes July 16 
2. nese on ss 548 66 Ang. 18 
9. ° Bept. 6,.... ecectces Sept. 10 
6 1 i “a oo Oct. 8 
. Bnnes sells Boos con ceonceoceneee,. 6 
Dc tee che oO Bi ccccosccesvescsema, 8 
Washington... ... Nov. 29... ... 44. et, Be careceveces coso0ee, Bf 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding ,. Lo 
avre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 
New York to Southampton and Bremen, fret cabin, mais saloon, §)s 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second co., £66. 
All Letters and Ne ey must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will signed on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or apply to 
0. H. SAND, 1h Soatm William st., New Yors 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


tive 


C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 
Seis 
OTICK TO PASSENGERS & IMPORTERS.-—-The Steamship 
“ CITY OF BALTIMORE,” 2464 tons, 60) horse power, Oa tain Robert Leiton, is i3. 
tended to resame the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 23d of Apri), 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON &CREW ST EAMSEHIPS. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE... «.- Onpt. R. Letteh, 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Capt. W. Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTEK > é ° Capt. P. ©. Petrie, 
KANGAROO... .cccsssece oneccc ee .. 1874 tons. , . Capt. Ewing, 
Are intended to Sail as 













follows : 


From Liverpool From Philadelphia. 
City of Balt'more.,.. Wednesday... April 23] Olty of Baltimore... ... Thursday, ....May 15 
City of Baltimore. .,. Weduesday...June 4| City of Baltimore,...,.Thursday..,. Juce 2% 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms.. . 21 gcineas 


From Liverpool. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms........ $90 
Cabin, in Three do. State rooms,....... 65] Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms.. . | 
Cabin, in Forward Stave-rooms,........ Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,....15 * 
Including Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpool, $45. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desizous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates, 
Thesesteamships are constructed with improved water-t’'ght compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Drafts on Liverpoo) from £1 upwards.—A!! goods sent to the Agents in Phi ladelpbia and Li. 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or P arrage, apply wo 
JOBN G. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Or, SABKEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 18656. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Onpt. J. A. Wotton 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 














Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Arago,.....,. Saturday... .. . January 12| Arago.....Wednesday......February 12 
Faltou...... Saturday......Febru’y 9/| Fulton,....Wednesday......March 13 
Arago .,..,. Satarday...... March 8] Arago..... Wednesday...... April 
Pultom...... Sacurday...... April 6; Fulton, ....Wednesday.,....May 7 
ATORO .06 000 Saturday... ... May 8] Arago .....Wedneeday..... June 7 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... May SLi Fulton, ...Wednerday......July a 
} epee Saturday... ... June 28 | Arago,....Wednesday..... July J) 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... July 26 | Fulton,.,. Wedmesday......August 27 
Arago ...... Saturday... ... August 23} Arago...,..Wednesday.,... Septem’r 24 
Falon...... Saturday... ... Septem. 20 | Fulton,.,..Wednesday,.....Qctober 2 
DIOR .00 ove Saturday.,.... October 18 | Arago,.,..Wednesday......Novemb. 19 
Fulton .,... Saturday... ... Novem. 16{ Fulton,.... Wednesday. .....Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of bvil and machinery to ensure safety and 
speed. he ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and conveuience that can be desired 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, 2 oes 06003 ae Cn cvcenacs Ee Oe 


ccs 0c Gee “ ecdane oo 75 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ...... «+» First e 60e eee .. . 800 trance 
? r ba pene sGeene @ «acne o+.. 500 franca. 


To Passengers going to London these Steamers cffer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until peid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board, All Lettirs and Newspapers must pass through the Post-offlce. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
— vata MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broady ay 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROBKEY é CO., Sonthampton 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & OF... Paris. 


‘TEE BRITISH AND NORTH AMBRICAN ROYAL M4) 
ETEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
one eeeaeses $130 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 6... 05. 6. O18 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Pass 








Chiet Cabin Passage. .......... ++. ++. SLIG | Second Cabin Passage..... oe. BC 
Sa The ships from Boston cal! at Halifax. 
Persia, se aeeceucesnel Capt. Jopxuins, | Canada,. ....0-.5-eeee eens... Unnt. Tang, 
BOMBER, 00 000 cercccece cee cage Capt. trong. | America,.........+.+++... Capt, Wickman. 
Asia,... on 000 oe Perera Gimmes eet eue ate nor nag Sa Kreis. 
SEFC O TTC Capt. Suannon. | Enrepa, ........-.- ++. «..Oapt. J. Lrrcu, 
These vessels carry o clear white light at their mast head—green on siarbeard bow—red op pw 
iw. 
a... os CUM pocssnn N. York.........-Wednesday .......+0...-April 16, 1866. 
Gamtbete .. . cccccccccceccs Boston... .....- Wednesday... ....-.....April ,= 
BED cup cccccese bcécees N. York.........Wednesday,........5.. .. April », : 
Es 3 60. 6 80000000 ccs las) e009 eve Wednesday..............May 7“ 
PRE eR OO Ree M4, 
Canada, ...0 00 cee cee 000 BOMB. cover cece: Wednesday, ........--... May 21, 


Berths not paws pe until paid pees. 

An experi surgeon on ° 

The ounen of r Newey ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je weiy 
Precious Stones, or Metals, nnless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot thereia 


esaed. 
“Fer freight or passage, apply te E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8S. M. STEAMBEES. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... Capt. OLtver Expripes. | The BALTIC......Capt, Josera UVOMSTOCE. 
The ADRIATIC, ,.., .Uapt. James Wust. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government Service, every care i 
pes taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; an¢ + 
accommodations for passengers are quailed for eleg aud comfort. Price of possage a 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. From Liverpoo! to New er 
£20 and £20. An experienced sargeon attached to each ship. No berths can be seenred pat - 
paid for. The ships of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid dangée 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the lst of August. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From Tiverpool. From New York. 
Wednesday.May 14 








From New York. From Liverpool, 1 














+ ; sp Saturday.....Aug. 30 Wednesday.. Sept. }: 
Sorerdey, cone Wednesday.May 28} Saturday.....Sept. 13 Wednesday. .. (ct. . 
Saturday. We dnesday. June 11 | Saturday.....Sept. 27 Wednesday... Oot. I 
Saturday We anesday. June 25} Saturday..,..Oct. 11 Wednesday, .. ct. f 
Saturday. Wednesday. July 9| Saturday.....Oct. 25 Wedvesday...Nov. B 
Saturday. W ednesday. July 23| Saturday.....Nov. 8 Wednesday... Nov- 4 
Saturday. W ednesday. Aug. 6| Saturcay..... Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec. by 
Saturday. ..... W ednesday. Aug. 20] Saturday.....Dec. 6 Wednesday. .. Dec. 
Saturday...... W ednesa-y.Sept. 3/ Saturday.....Dec, 20 


For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & 0O., No. 56 Wall screet, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & OO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

B. G@. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. 

will not be accoantable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, Dt 

eee SSS oe bills of lading are signed therefor and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
ECOND LINE.--The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York on 
Six of each month, as follows :— 





5 





Py hm tenn Febrosry 
Pe oe ee ee ee 2 65) 
8T. DENIS, ister. 52 16th June. 
Follansdbee, master. a4 one ¥ 
1 are. 

3T. NICOLAS, 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. 16th November, 
MERCURY be au 
Freach, masier. } 16th —- 

. bh . 
WILLIAM TELL, * Sentember, 
J, Funck, master. lat December.........++0e0+ee .¢ 36th January. 


% nist ticles for the cok 
They are all first on New York built vessels, provided with all requisite ar T iec 


fert and con passengers, by men of experience in the trade. be 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 

sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from ony charge ie oan 
aa F ae li Pear! streak, 





TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


. (new Kossvra. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) , 
peg ‘ Heo. ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF a. ai 
Driver. (new) CompRonise. GALENA. ‘uty oF Broo! 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. nate 
Witiram Tapscort. .Z. Hovexrron. Rarranae ag 
ARCTIC. Bmueeacp Isis. (new) CONTINENT. Craries Bucs. 
PROGRESS. CamBaia. (new) ConsvuL. Forest + 
Sr. Lours. Dreapyovest (new) New Hampsnire. RicuarD Morss. 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosawattse. (new) West Pour. GLANCE. 

ROBENA. Baensamin ADAMS. yt +p CENTURION. 
TELLATION. E. Z. DRIATIC. 
— The “*X’’ Line of London Packets. ane 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NortHumes 


) 

N i Henprick Hopson. PALESTINE. (now 

—S— MARGARET Evans. AMERICAN CHORD ork 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, F harges 

MANY. Payable in all the principal bea y ae —y 2 an y ta aos 4 

SO PEOO rs So. at. Goorge’s Buildings, Liverpool. 








to WM. TAPSCOTT 
: O0., PROPRIETORS. 
a 3.aneee bad rounG é NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





